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First Offering of the NEW 
World's 15 Best 


GLADIOLU 


Chosen by Latest Vote of the 


American Gladiolus Society 


With more than 7,000 Varieties to select from, 
the 15 varieties listed below received the highest 
votes in the latest ballot of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

These 15 Varieties are the proclaimed aristo- 
crats of the gladiolus world. Gigantic flowers of 
magnificent form, texture and color, with many 
flowers open on a stalk at once. They carry off the 
prizes wherever they are shown and will be the 
sénsation of your community. 

There are no finer Gladiolus in the world than 
these 15 varieties. 

In accordance with my aoa | of offering only 
the latest and best, this superb Collection is NOW 
offered for the first time. ty A are listed in the 
erder of votes received, PICARDY receiving the 
largest number of votes, Minuet second, Marmora 
third, etc. 

YOU MAY CHOOSE INDIVIDUAL VARIETIES 
OR ORDER COMPLETE COLLECTION. 


PICARDY—The World’s Best. Sensational new 
soft shrimp pink. Sold two years ago for $2.00 a 
bulb. 25c each; 3 for 60c; 6 for $1.00; 12 for 
$1.75; 100 for $12.00 

MINUET—Exquisite deep lavender; the finest of 
its class. 15c each; 3 for 25c; 6 for 40c; 12 for 
65c; 100 for $3.50. 

MARMORA—Unusual lavender-gray, with bright 
petunia spot. 10c each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 
for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 

BETTY NUTHALL — Always a Prize Winner. 
Glowing orange-pink with soft yellow throat. 10c 
each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 
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W. H. PHIPPS—Received highest vote for 
several years and is still one of the five best. 
Gorgeous salmon-pink. 10c each; 3 for 20c; 
6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 
COMMANDER KOEHL—tThe world’s fin- 
est red variety. A gorgeous flower, large, 
tall and stately. 20c each; 3 for 50c; 6 for 
80c; 12 for $1.25; 100 for $2.75. 
MOTHER MACHREE—Invincible lavender 
with glints of salmon and gold. 25c each; 
3 for 60c; 6 for $1.00; 12 for $1.75; 100 
for $12.00. 

PFITZER’S TRIUMPH — Enormous sal- 
mon-orange flowers. Best in its class. 10c 
each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 
for $2.75. 

DR. F. E. BENNETT—Unexcelled brilliant 
scarlet. Gigantic flowers. 10c each; 3 for 
20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS — Begonia-rose, 


flaked scarlet. One of the largest and show- 


iest. 10c each’ 3 for 202; 6 for 30c; 12 for 
50c; 100 for $2.75. 


ALBATROSS—World’s best white. Gigan- 
tic flowers. 20c each; 3 for 50c; 6 for 80c; 
| 12 for $1.25; 100 for $8.00. 
| GOLDEN DREAM—A rich golden yellow. 
Proclaimed the world’s best yellow. 10c 
each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 
| for $2.75. 


MAMMOTH WHITE—Gorgeous white with 
| cream throat. 20c each; 3 for 50c; 6 for 
| 80c; 12 for $1.25; 100 for $8.00. 


| APFLAME — Flaming scarlet. Gigantic 
| spikes and blooms. 15c each; 3 for 25c; 6 
for 40c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $3.50. 


EMILIE AUBRUN—Rich rose red, suffused 
blue, with brilliant carmine spot at throat. 
10c each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 
100 for $2.75. 


1 Each of These 15 World’s Best Gladiolus, Labelled .............. $1.75 
eee rrr ere rity Tr 3.50 
oss ice di wreweedlesse +00 edde Ren pie oem 5.75 
so ss klein ie oc eee Heddle mn qernecwiee 8.50 
Eo ig os edieinseecdede cc eben saeeeer eds welenws 15.00 
I eID onic pdieccc cca cwad ely duals sesreeamensinerd 50.00 


All Labelled, All Fine, Plump, 


Healthy, Flowering-Size Bulbs 








“CENTURY OF PROGRESS” Collection of Finest 


Exhibition Gladiolus 
Bulbs From My Gorgeous Exhibition Planting at the World’s Fair Grounds in Chicago 


[ offer in this Collection the identical bulbs 
that were grown by me on the Exhibition 
Grounds of the Century of Progress Exhibit, 
Chicago, 1934, They are all magnificent, 
flowering-size bulbs, clean and 


Every variety included in this Collection | 
has been given a very high rate by The 
American Gladiolus Society. 





healthy. | 


The colors range through golden yellow, 
rose, lavender, salmon, scarlet, white, pur- 
ple, red-orange, gray, crimson, lilac, pink, 
violet, blue, etc. I guarantee that your ship- 
ment will contain every variety exhibited 
by me at Chicago. I consider this the finest 
mixed collection ever offered by any grower. 
An unheard of gladiolus bargain. 


“Century of Progress” 


Collection 
$2.75 


100 Large, Flowering-Size 
Gladiolus Bulbs 
400 Bulbs for $10.00 
Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the 
United States 
All Gladiolus Orders over $2.00 Delivered 
‘nywhere in the U. S., Charges Prepaid. 
On orders under $2.00 please add 15c to 
cover postage and packing. 
Planting and Cultural Directions 
Accompany All Shipments 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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NPARLY all flower seeds can be sown in the garden during the next few 
weeks, except in the most northern states. Fine seeds like petunias 
may be kept from getting too dry by covering them with paper or burlap 
held in place with stones or soil. Remove the cover as soon as the seed 
germinates. 

When seedlings that have been grown in a frame or in the house arc 
set out, choose a quiet cloudy day if possible. Plant long-stemmed seed 
lings like cosmos with the roots an inch or so deep but avoid burying th 
crowns of plants that have their leaves borne in rosettes. 


_ Although all perennials need an annual feeding, peonies benefit from 
it particularly. Cultivate one or two trowelfuls of any well balanced 
fertilizer around each plant. 


One may sow seeds of hardy annuals between tulip and daffodil bulbs 
before the plants get too high so as to have flowers after the bulbs have 
died down. Cultivate the soil between the plants with a hand tool, mix 
ing in bone meal or some other fertilizer first. Annual larkspurs, poppies 
California poppies, sweet alyssum and other annuals may be used. 


California privet hedges that have spent the last year in recovery from 
the severe Winter of 1933-34 will make a quicker growth if fertilizer is 
scattered along the hedge and lightly spaded into the soil. The top of the 
hedge should be pruned even at this time so that it will become more 
bushy. 


Cutworms will soon be ravishing the garden again. There are proprie 
tary materials which one can use to control them. A home-made poison 
bait can be made by mixing together dry one teaspoonful of Paris green 
and one quart of bran to which should be added a mixture of one cup of 
water and one tablespoonful of molasses. Scatter this material along the 
rows of plants in the evening. It loses its strength in a few days and 
should be renewed frequently. The prepared baits are easier for the ama- 
teur to handle. 


After the forsythias have finished flowering, prune off a few of the 
oldest stems at the bottom. The new growth will bear the best blossoms 
next year. 


A planting of gladioli may be made now. Enrich the soil before setting 
cut the corms, which may be planted to a depth of four or five inches. 
Large and small corms planted at the same time will give a succession of 
bloom. 


Begin spraying the Madonna lilies early in the season with Bordeaux 
mixture to control the blight, which frequently does much damage to the 
plants. 


Many kinds of perennials can be grown from seed. One may now sow 
seeds of delphiniums, aquilegias, the many kinds of dianthus, gaillardias, 
pyrethrums, violas and veronicas. 

Mowing a lawn in which crocuses are naturalized too early will reduce 
the number of flowers next year. The foliage should have an opportunity 
to develop. 

The hardy vegetables like beets, onions, potatoes, and lettuce can be 
planted now, even in the North. Transplant cauliflower, cabbage, kohl- 
rabi and broccoli. 

The savoy type of cabbage is recommended for the home garden. 

Plant lice may be at work in the garden sooner than anticipated. 
Begin to spray early with any one of the contact insecticides recommended 
for the purpose by seed stores. 

Spring flowering shrubs that will need pruning later on may be cut 
freely and used for indoor decoration. 

Dig up and destroy any tulips that appear to be badly diseased and 
wilting to check the spread ofthe disease to other plants. 

Make a record of daffodils:that have special appeal while they are in 
bloom so that this information will be available later on at bulb-ordering 
time. 

Manure is the best fertilizer for rhubarb although other fertilizers may 
be used. Spread them around the plants and dig them in thoroughly. In 
setting out new rhubarb roots, place the buds just under the ground. 
Always have the soil rich. 

Follow the spray schedules provided by the state faithfully at this time 
of year in order to get a good set of apples, pears, plums and other fruits. 

Get the window boxes in readiness so that they will be ready for 
planting during the latter part of the month. 

Stake the sweet peas at once if this has not already been done. The 
supports for garden peas should also be put up. 

Bulbs of several lilies can be planted now. They will flower a little 
later than bulbs planted in the Fall. Various other Summer-blooming 
bulbs may also be planted at this time. 

Many varieties of sweet corn are hardier than is generally believed. 
Seed can be sown now for an early crop. 

Use care when cutting old dahlia clumps apart that each section has a 
good piece of the old stem attached to it. Each one must have a few 
sprouts on the top in order to make a plant. Label each division carefully 
so that varieties will not become mixed. 
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Chance on 


New Phlox Columbia 


Illustrated in Color in Catalog 





New Phlox Columbia 
Plant Patent 118 


Price Plants 50c 
3 for $1.25 12 for $4.50 


New Dwarf Border Asters 
Illustrated in Color in Catalog 
In September blooms literally cover the plants. 
Grows a foot high. Perfectly hardy. Valuable for 
borders, edging and rock gardens. Lovely range 
of colors in seven varieties. 


PRICES 
3 for $1.20 12 for $3.50 100 for $25 


A truly marvelous cameo pink with 
light blue eyes. Blooms bounteously 
and long. Grows 2% feet high. 
Heavily foliaged, 
from both mildew and insect pests, 
Columbia is U. S. Patented. Grown 
exclusively by Wayside Gardens. 


Also on the Wondrous x 
New Barberry 
Mentorensis 
Illustrated in Color in Catalog 


Erect in growth, 3% to 4 feet. Re- 
quires no pruning. Heavily thorned. 
Foliage grows right down to ground 
and stays on practically all year. 
Thrives equally in acid or alkaline 
soil. Ideal for hedges and foundation 
planting. U. S. Patented. Grown ex- 
clusively by Wayside Gardens. 





which is free 





| ee ~~” 4 
New Barberry Mentorensis 
Plant Patent 99 
Price for 2 ft. Plants 
Single Plants 75c 
12 for $6 100 for $45 


New Korean Mums 
Illustcated in Color in Catalog 
These new creations are especially fine for cold 


sections where others winter-kill. Profuse early 
bloomers. Lovely pastel shades. Six varieties. 


PRICES 


Single plants 50c 12 for $5 


Send for Catalog 





28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON'S SEEDS——SEND FOR SEED CATALOG 











Lean-to Conservatories 
Standard Width 5% Feet 
No. 30L-—Length 12 ft., Pictured 
Materials Knocked-Down $178 
Materials Delivered and Erected $238 
No. 40L—Length 16 ft. 
Materials Knocked-Down 08 
Materials Delivered and Erected $283 


Greenhouses 


Standard Width 9% Feet 
No. 30A—Length 12 ft. 
Materials Knocked-Down 56 
Materials Delivered and Erected $359 
No. 50A—Length 20 ft. 
Materials Knocked-Down ..... $359 
Materials Delivered and Erected $5038 


Greenhouse Builders 








NEVER BEFORE has a line of Conservatories and Greenhouses, that is so attractive and 
practical, been offered at such low prices. They are delivered in assembled sections 
that are painted and have built-in walls. pi 

place. Here are a few typical sizes and prices: 





Hitchi ngs “2 Company 


y is easy. Just a few parts to put in 


Description 


The Materials Knocked-Down prices in- 
clude the complete cut-to-fit and painted 
frame, Asbestos Rock walls, roof venti- 
lating sash and operator, door and 
frame, end sash and frame, planting 
benches, hardware, glass, putty, nails, 
bolts, screws and paint for finish coat. 
The erected prices include furnishing 
all the above materials and building the 
glass enclosure. 


Prices include delivery within 60 miles 
of New York City, transportation extra 
to more distant places. Send for Folder 
showing complete line. 





Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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THE CARE OF EASTER PLANTS 


ITH proper care many of the plants received at Easter 

may be kept in a fresh growing condition for many 
weeks. In fact, a few of them can be held over and brought 
into bloom again. This is not generally true of the Easter 
lily, however, which, when forced, is of little value-for future 
use. Lilies should be kept well watered at all times and placed 
where they will not get bright sunlight. Kept reasonably cool, 
the flowers will last well. Few people have success in forcing 
the bulbs a second season and although they may be hardy in 
the North if planted very deep, they are not generally satis- 
factory. 

The hydrangeas, sold in tones of pink and blue, will not 
make hardy garden plants for the North, although they could 
be grown in large pots or wooden tubs and flowered out of 
doors in the Summer and stored in a pit or cool cellar for the 
Winter. The plants may be kept in flower as long as possible 
after being purchased; when the blooms have passed the stems 
should be cut back to a pair of leaves. When the weather is 
settled, the owner may plunge the plants in their pots out of 
doors, where they will get sunlight at least part of the day 
and where they may be kept constantly moist. They should 
be kept growing all Summer and with the approach of frost 
taken up and allowed to gradually ripen their stems in a 
protected place out doors where they will not get severely 
frozen. When the foliage has dropped, one may store the 
plants in a cool cellar, watering them enough to keep them 
from getting bone dry. When they are brought inside, they 
may be repotted into a slightly larger pot, using a good soil. 
After the first of the year one should start to force the plants; 
prune the long slender stems back to a pair of short stubby 
side shoots. The short spurs will bear the blossoms. 

Tulips and daffodils ought to be kept growing as long as 
possible but when the foliage begins to turn yellow, should 
be stored in the cellar and permitted to become dry. In the 
Autumn the bulbs may be planted in the garden. At that time 
separate the small bulbs from the large ones and plant them 
separately. It may take one or two years for daffodils to 
become large enough to flower and tulips may bloom the first 
year but with small flowers. Hyacinths treated the same way 
may bloom in the garden the next year but the spikes will be 
less heavily flowered than before. 

Keep azaleas in their pots and water them thoroughly, 
standing the pots in water once a week. For the Summer set 
the pots outdoors in the soil up to their rims. Keep them 
watered all Summer and by Fall new flower buds will have 
been formed. The plants will have to be watered during the 
Fall and Winter but they ought to be kept cold, but not 
frozen. Early in the Spring they can be brought into a warm 
window and forced into flower again. 

The rose bushes purchased early in the Spring in flower 
from florists are too tender to be set out in the garden. Keep 
them indoors and well watered until the middle or latter part 
of May when the weather will be warm enough so that they 
will not be chilled when set out and so lose their foliage. Most 
of them need only to have their old flower clusters pruned off. 
Take the plants out of the pots and remove all drainage mate- 
rial from the bottom of the ball of soil. Heavy roots curled 
up in the bottom may be straightened out in so far as it is 
possible without disturbing the soil. The plants will grow in 
the garden year after year although not all varieties used for 
forcing will be as satisfactory as the kinds of roses recom- 
mended exclusively for garden purposes in the nursery 
catalogues. 

Plants of genista with its yellow flowers, calceolaria and 
cineraria should be well watered at all times. None of these 
plants will be worth trying to hold over after the flowering 
period has passed. 

The astilbe, which is commonly called spirza in the flower 
shops, is not only a good house plant sold at Easter time, but 
also is a hardy garden flower. Of all potted plants it needs 
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more water than any other. It may even be left standing in a 
saucer of water. When the season is warm enough, take the 
plant out of the pot and set it in some part of the garden that 
is partly shaded and in a soil that stays moist. It will be of 
benefit to the new growth to mix manure or leaf mold and 
some other form of fertilizer in the soil. 


BULBS TO PLANT THIS SPRING 


ALF a dozen different kinds of lilies planted this Spring 

will bloom in the course of the Summer, flowering a little 

later than those planted last Fall. These lilies will be found 
listed in most of the good catalogues. 

Bulbs for Spring planting are not confined to lilies, how- 
ever, or to gladioli and*montbretias. There are other kinds 
less well-known well worth growing. Important among them 
is the Summer hyacinth, Hyacinthus candicans, also listed as 
Galtonia candicans. This bulb makes a plant three feet high, 
carrying great numbers of white bell-shaped flowers. It is 
particularly useful for supplementing irises and peonies, com- 
ing into bloom after these flowers have passed. 

Then there are the tiger flowers, catalogued as tigridias. In 
recent years only a few colors have been available but longer 
lists are now being offered. All the tigridias produce gorgeous 
flowers as large as a lily, but with a curious form hard to 
describe. The flowers last for only a day but follow each 
other in rapid succession. The bulbs are to be treated like 
gladiolus corms. 

The once popular tuberose is coming back into favor again. 
Being prized for its perfume, the flowers are almost too heavy 
for use indoors, but are delightful when planted near a porch 
or living-room window. They need particularly good soil 
but will bloom in partial shade. There are two kinds, the 
double Pearl Excelsior and the single Mexican Everblooming. 

White flowers are also produced by the spider lily, Jsmene 
calathina, an odd bulbous plant which may be made to bloom 
either indoors in the Winter or outdoors in the Summer. Of 
course, the same bulb will not flower at both seasons. The 
flowers come very quickly after the bulbs have been set in the 
ground and are cup-shaped but have curious segments extend- 
ing like horns beyond the true petals. 

Although zephyranthes, the fairy lilies, are most commonly 
grown in large pots or tubs and taken into the cellar when 
Winter comes, they can also be planted in the rock garden 
where they are very much at home. The variety rosea is the 
best, but there is also a white kind. 

Then there is the yellow calla catalogued as Elliott’s Calla, 
which is a charming garden flower, looking especially well 
when planted near the pool, although quite at home elsewhere. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM DIFFICULTIES 


ET me add a word in regard to Mesembryanthemum crini- 
folium (Dorotheanthus criniflorus). We grew it here 
from imported seed last year, and at the time of the visit of 
the Garden Club of America it was the source of general 
admiration. 

It is a lovely thing, with an extraordinary color range. The 
Summer was unusually warm and dry for Bar Harbor, and 
this mesembryanthemum was planted on a sunny bank in 
rather impoverished soil; that is, it had many spruce roots 
running through it, sapping both moisture and nourishment. 

I saved seed from this batch of plants. This year I have two 
pans of seedlings from two well-known English sources, but 
of the seed I saved myself not one has germinated. All were 
sown at the same time and received the same treatment, which 
bears out the truth of the information your correspondent 
from Scarsdale, N. Y., gives us on Page 160, April 1 issue. 

This mesembryanthemum, like most of the African com- 
posites, has a way of closing its flowers as the sun passes toward 
evening, and on dull and foggy days. 

—Arthur E. Chilman. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
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SOLAR SHADES 


For Greenhouses 


VERY important grower is 
aware of the importance of 
protecting tender plants from the 
hot sun during the summer months. 
LUTTON SOLAR SHADES pro- 
duce a direct cooling effect because 


The 


of the air space between the slats 
and the glass. This protection is 
insurance against flower losses. 
Send today for illustrated pamphlet 
and give dimensions of your green- 
house for estimate. No obligations. 





wiiaMH. LUTTON CO, 1Ne: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


267 Kearney Avenue 





V - B 
eatin, Jersey City New Jersey 
a ARSED ieee 
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Use only HALF as much 





Analysis: 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, 


No. 129117) 
BD nc bus Secbewnn nes 44.87 
n Dry Basis: 
CN EE Or Perr re ore 8.68 
Organic 0 ee Se 91.32 
NESS 6.2* 
Total Nitrogen (N) ........ 8.25 
Phosphorous (P205) ...... 24 
PO CEE on wccccccccre m 
Oalcium (CaO) .......... 1.68 


Water holding capacity ...5 
*Very slightly acid. 
7 is neutral. 


Distributors: 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE: 
E. Miller Richardson & Co. 


BOSTON: Breck's 
BRISTOL (Va.): 


Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CINCINNATI: 

The J. Chas. McCullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
_ Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WILMINGTON: 
Franklin J. Murphey 


fertilizer for the 
next three years 


Florida Humus will give you stronger 
plants with less fertilizer because it 
promotes the healthy bacterial action 
by which raw chemicals are made 
available as plant food. It encourages 
root growth (by improving the struc- 
ture of the soil). Furthermore, it is far 
less acid than most sources of humus, 
and has a high nitrogen content which, 
gradually released, helps nourish your 
plants for years. 


FREE BOOKLET —yYou'll find much useful in- 
formation in our new booklet—The Uses of Florida 
Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. Ask for it at 
your dealer's, listed at left, or write Florida Humus 
Company, Sales Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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The English garden is one of the most interesting 
in the series of gardens established on the eleventh 
floor of the RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, under the direction of Ralph 
Hancock. The garden is seen through a typical 
Tudor arch, which adds to its interest. 


FS 
Photo by Wendell Mac Rae 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Hanging Gardens of New York 


N Tuesday, April 16, the Garden of Nations on the 
eleventh floor of the RCA Building in Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, was.opened to the public, a private 
view having been held the previous day. These gardens, 
planned and executed by Mr. Ralph Hancock, rival the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon and help to carry out the scheme 
which was started by the building of several large gardens on 
the roof of the same structure. It is an undertaking which 
represents something entirely new in this or any other coun- 
try, for these gardens are not miniature gardens but elaborate 
plantings done on broad lines. 

The gardens now opened are representative of England, 
Japan, Holland, Italy, France and Spain, as well as America. 
These are in addition to an international rock ‘garden with a 
running stream and which eventually will include a waterfall. 
A bird sanctuary, a vegetable garden and a garden for children 
remain to be completed. All these gardens adjoin Horticultural 
Hall, where many trade exhibits are to be found and where a 
large library has been established. 

The extent of the gardens just opened may be judged by 
the amount of material required—3,000 tons of earth, 100 
tons of rock and 500 tons of brick, concrete and mortar, in 
addition to 100 trees, which were hoisted over the side of the 
building. Each day 96,000 gallons of water are required in 


the gardens, being lifted to the garden levels by an electric 
pump. It is expected that thousands of persons from all parts 
of the world will visit these gardens, which may well be 
classed as the eighth wonder of the world. 


The Rittenhouse Flower Market 


Five Philadelphia garden clubs will maintain booths at the 
21st annual Rittenhouse flower market, in Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, May 16. Several worth while 
charities will benefit from the proceeds of the market. The 
clubs co-operating are The Gardeners, the Four Counties 
Garden Club, the Garden Club of Philadelphia, the Society 
of Little Gardens, and The Weeders. 

Rare plants, cut flowers, seed and garden tools, as well as 
vegetables donated from surrounding country estates, and a 
variety of other articles will be sold. The proceeds range from 


$10,000 to $15,000 each year. 


Garden Club Convention in California 


On April 10 representatives from 33 states met at the Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles, for the annual convention of the 
Nationa! Council of State Garden Club Federations. The 
states of Arizona (president, Mrs. Peter Corpstein, Phoenix ) 
and Utah were admitted to membership, making a total of 





The international rock garden is the largest and most pretentious unit in the series of gardens at Rockefeller Center 
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The Holland garden on the eleventh floor of the RCA Building, New York City, is particularly gay at this season 


33. Ohio’s invitation to meet in Cleveland in 1937 was 
accepted. A certificate of merit for gas and food stands was 
indorsed, as were nature training camps. It was announced 
that the gardens clubs of South Dakota would federate in 
July. 

In the evening, Mr. Ernest Williams showed autochrome 
slides of ‘‘California Magic Touch of Color’’—literally, miles 
of brilliantly colored native flowers, which, owing to the 
heavy Spring rains, are more abundant than for 60 years. 

The morning of April 11 was devoted to business and the 
afternoon to garden visits. In the evening Mr. Frank E. Ford, 
president of the South Pasadena Garden Club, gave an inter- 
esting illustrated lecture on California lilies. 

The next morning the council of state presidents was held 
in the Court of States, where most interesting exhibits from 
the states were shown. After this the Huntington Botanic 
Garden and private gardens were visited, and in the evening 
Dr. T. H. Goodspeed, professor of botany at the University 
of California, Berkeley, spoke on ‘““The Vegetation of West- 
ern China and Tibet.”’ 

At the meeting on April 13, the name of the organization 
was changed to the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
It was voted that the policy of the national council be opposed 
to the rental of space at garden club 
flower shows, or the acceptance of free 
advertising from outdoor advertising 
companies, until they agree to restrict 
their advertising to commercial districts. 
State and committee reports were heard 
at this meeting, and the election of the 
new Officers followed: 

President, Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, 
Texas; first vice-president, Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, Kentucky; regional vice- 
presidents: North Atlantic, Mrs. Joseph 
S. Leach, Massachusetts; Central Atlan- 
tic, Mrs. F. B. Stearns, Ohio; South 
Atlantic, Mrs. Oscar L. Mitchell, Ten- 
nessee; North Central, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Brewer, Michigan; South Central, Mrs. 
Henry B. Trigg, Texas; Rocky Moun- 
tain, Mr. Willard Quinn, Kansas; Pacific 
Coast, Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson, Cali- 
fornia; recording secretary, Mrs. Forest 
Huttenlocher, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. 
Warren W. Shoemaker, Illinois; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, 
Massachusetts. 

After luncheon, Miss Charlotte M. 





MRS. GROSS R. SCRUGGS 


Newly elected president of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs 


Hoak spoke on “‘Distribution of California’s Flora to Other 
Parts of the World.’’ She was followed by Miss Alice Eastwood 
of the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, on 
“Golden Gate Park.’”’ The next day, April 14, the first post- 
convention trip took the members south on a visit to the 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano and Rancho Santa Fé. On 
April 15 the members went north. 

On April 16, luncheon was enjoyed at the Santa Maria 
Inn, noted for its gardens and flower arrangements. These 
were especially lovely, in honor of the national council, and 
each person was presented with a packet of flower seeds by 
Mine Host Frank J. McCoy, who is an ardent gardener. 

The members also visited an especially lovely flower show 
staged by the San Luis Obispo Garden Club, and in the eve- 
ning an exhibit of pelargoniums and fuchsias by the Monterey 
Peninsula Garden Club at Del Monte. 


Garden Days in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women in 
Ambler, Pa., announces its garden days for 1935 as follows: 


May 4—Gardens in Cynwyd, Narberth, Bala and Merion. 

May 11—Gardens in Chadds Ford, Pa., and Wilmington, Del. 

May 1 8—Gardens in Ardmore and Haverford. 

May 25—-Gardens in Lambertville and New Hope. 

June 1—Gardens in Chestnut Hill, Oreland and 
the School. 


June 8—Garden in Newtown and ‘“‘Indian Coun- 
cil Rock’’ in Bucks County. 
These garden days will be a source of 
income for the school and all receipts will 
be used for current expenses. 


American Rock Garden Society 


The first national rock garden exhibi- 
tion of the American Rock Garden So- 
ciety is assuming importance as the date 
of the opening, May 16, draws near. 
Exhibits, which will be staged in Fleisch- 
mann Park in Cincinnati, will be set up 
by specialists from many sections of the 
country and Canada. All rock gardens 
will be placed, for the three-day show, 
out of doors and unprotected, much as 
is the custom in England. Exhibitors will 
be required to label the plants in their 
exhibits. The show on the second day, 
May 17, when the annual meeting will 
be held, will be a Mecca for rock garden 
enthusiasts. 
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CHICAGO’S UNIQUE FLOWER SHOW 


A great exhibition planned and 
executed by garden club women 


‘HE ninth annual flower show in Chicago, sponsored 
by the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., was again staged 
at the Navy Pier, beginning April 5. More than 

200,000 persons attended. The Chicago show is unique 
in that it is entirely in the hands of women. Mrs. O. W. 
Dynes, who has been general chairman of the show for the 
past three years, has spent six months of each year on show 
work. She and a large committee work entirely without 
recompense of any kind. Not only do they serve without 
pay, but they all pay their own expenses incident to doing 
the tremendous amount of work they do, asking no reward 
except that the Chicago flower show be enabled to continue 
as an educational and inspirational exhibition. 

The expense of the individual exhibits of the various 
garden clubs—tthe model gardens, tables, flowers, borders, 
bulb borders, pool gardens and all the rest—is borne by 
the clubs, except for the money received from the sale of 
a very limited number of tickets. In spite of the great 
expense involved in putting on the show, there was a 
satisfactory margin this year. Revenue from the trade ex- 
hibits helped defray some of the larger items of expense 
such as the rental which alone was $5,000. 

The entrance to the show this year represented a wood- 
land in which large trees were hung with moss and there 
were streams and pools bordered with flowering plants,* 
shrubs and Spring blooms. . 

Next to be seen were the exhibits of garden clubs in 
interesting classes. Great originality was shown in some of 
the displays, there being gateways with appropriate plant- 
ings, flower rooms and picture windows. The larger gar- 
dens were developed around such classes as a period house 
and garden, Summer cottage effect with a naturalistic set- 


ting, a moonlight bulb garden and outdoor fireplaces. The 
North Shore Garden Club staged a paved garden in the 
shade whereas the Glenn Ellyn Garden Club’s exhibit was 
called a ‘“‘Prelude to Summer.”’ 

Special mention should be made of the woodland garden 
exhibited by the Joliet Floral and Garden Club. It was 
perfect in every detail and was done with a finish that was 
beyond criticism. 

Garden clubs set up combinations of formal dinner 
tables and arrangements with shadow pictures on the 
wall. Each one was suggestive of a month of the year. 

Great interest was shown in the display made by the 
Morton Arboretum of Lisle, Ill., which featured propaga- 
tion methods. In a greenhouse were cuttings being rooted, 
soil mixed for seed sowing with a card describing the 
materials used, and seeds stored in glass jars. 

Near the greenhouse was a sash-covered frame in which 
hardwood cuttings were stored and seeds held in pots. 
Choice plants were all labeled. 

One of the notable exhibits of the show was that set 
up by A. C. Koosgaard, which won the silver medal offered 
by the Garden Club of America. It represented a bit of 
nature such as is found in the Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve. It was remarkably well done and contained typical 
features of the wild. 

Colorful flower borders were planted by Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago. They were filled with annuals and 
had a background of shrubs and evergreens. The Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association contributed a collection of 
evergreens to make an attractive planting. 

Each year a part of the profit of the Chicago show is used 
to beautify the state. The latest undertaking of this kind 
is the Lincoln Memorial Garden at Springfield, an 80-acre 
tract of land which is being made into a beautiful living 
memorial under the direction of Jens Jensen. 





The entrance to the flower show in Chicago was very impressive, with large quantities of Spanish 


moss hanging from tall trees planted at. each side of the walk 
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A woodland garden entered by the Joliet Floral and Garden Club at the Chicago Flower Show was especially well done 














FERNS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


Kinds which thrive in the shade 
and others which prefer sunlight 


HERE are too few native ferns used in American rock 

gardens. The graceful forms and the finely cut leaves of 

these plants afford a charming embellishment to other- 
wise inconspicuous spots. As most ferns are shade lovers, the 
shady spots and the northern corners of the rock garden are 
best adapted to their growth. However, as some ferns seem to 
thrive in the full sun, there is no reason why the sunnier parts 
of the garden can not also be graced by a few of these delicate 
plants. 

With a few exceptions, ferns flourish in a constantly moist 
but well-drained soil. Usually the most successful results are 
to be achieved when the soil is slightly acid, although there 
are some ferns which grow on limestone rocks, and need an 
alkaline or a neutral soil mixture. A soil mixture that is 
generally good for ferns consists of half leaf mold mixed 
with equal parts of sand and garden soil. 

The best times to transplant ferns are the early Fall or 
late Spring, although if the proper precautions are taken they 
can be planted any time during the growing season. A safe 
way to set out ferns is to wrap their roots in wet sphagnum 
moss before planting. 

Adiantum capillus-veneris, Venus-hair fern, grows from 
four to 15 inches high, and with its thin, long, dark colored 
stems and exquisite green leaves, stands out daintily among 
the rocks. It likes a fairly moist, rocky place. Another dark- 
stemmed fern is Asplentum adiantum-nigrum, which grows 
from six to ten inches in height. These two ferns are found on 
limestone rocks, and if the soil for these ferns is mixed so that 
half the bulk consists of limestone chips the ferns will be com- 
pletely at home. 

Asplenium ruta-muraria, wall rue, is a winsome, miniature 
fern. As the name suggests, it is a good subject to plant in the 
shaded side of a dry wall, and yet it is hard to grow. There is 
hardly a more attractive plant to use in the shaded rock garden 
than A. trichomanes. This is a delicate fern with bright ever- 
green leaves on a shiny, brown stem. It grows in tufts a few 
inches high, and prefers a rather dry soil. 

A fern that loves a rocky woodland setting is Aspidium 
filix-mas, the male fern, and it looks very well if used with 
Polystichum acrostichoides, the Christmas fern, and Aspidium 
marginale, the evergreen wood fern. These three ferns are 
quite large and should be used in the background. They need 
a slightly acid soil but with plenty of good leaf mold, and 
should be given some protection in Winter, especially the first 
year after planting. 

A strange fern, but at the same time one that is rather diffi- 
cult to establish, is Camptosorus rhizophyllus, the walking 
leaf fern. The most interesting characteristic of this fern is the 
way it forms new plants where the tips of its arching fronds 
touch the soil. The main cultural requirements are deep shade 
and a moist, rich soil. I have tried it in the semi-shade, but 
the fronds turn yellow and will not grow well. It is an ever- 
green fern, only a few inches in height. As it is hard to trans- 
plant this fern from the wild, it is advisable to buy it from a 
reputable dealer. 

A fern that I have never yet found growing wild is 
Cheilanthes lanosa, which is usually sold under the name of 
C. vestita. I do not know whether it prefers the shade in its 
natural surroundings, but it seems to thrive in the sun, and 
that is a desirable place to plant it, as there are so few ferns 
that do tolerate sunlight. The soil I use is slightly acid. It 
grows to heights varying from six inches to a foot. 

All the cliff and rock brakes are gems for the rock garden. 
Most of them are called cryptogramma, while one goes under 
the name of pellza. These cryptogrammas all like a fairly 
moist, neutral or slightly alkaline soil in the shade or semi- 


shade. The choicest of the cliff brakes is Pelle@a atropurpurea, 
which grows well in a fairly dry and sunny place. The color 
of the fronds is blue-green while the stem is a decided purple. 
This fern ought to have a covering the first year or two as the 
roots are shallow and ought to be covered with only a thin 
layer of soil. It is evergreen and grows from six to 20 inches 
high. 

A fern that seems to have several growing seasons a year is 
Cystopteris fragilis, the bladder fern, which grows from six 
to 20 inches high, and should be planted in a well-drained 
shady situation. In the early Spring, this is the first fern to 
show its new green above the ground. It matures quickly, and 
very often during the dry Summer season it will disappear 
entirely, only to come up again in the Fall, remaining until 
the frost sends it into retirement for the Winter. 

One of the rarest ferns is Lygodium palmatum, the climb- 
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The fronds of ferns are particularly interesting just 
as they begin to unfold 


ing fern. As far as I know it is the only climbing fern in the 
United States, and it ought to be given a place in the garden, 
if only for that reason. As to location, it likes a rather moist, 
but well-drained, shady place with a very acid soil. The best 
soil to plant it in is the black surface soil from under the oak 
trees, giving it a mulch of decomposed oak leaves twice a year. 
It also likes to be planted near low, twiggy bushes over which 
it can climb. It is best to take the pot-grown specimens of 
dealers as this is a hard plant to transplant. Also the fern is 
vanishing fast, and by using pot-grown plants, you will be in 
a measure protecting it from extermination. 

The phegopteris family has three lovely members which 
ought to be present in every rock garden. The first, alpha- 
betically, is Phegopteris calcarea which grows on limestone 
rocks in the shade. The next, P. dryopteris, is without doubt 
one of the most striking ferns I have ever seen. It is usually six 
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inches high and seldom grows higher than eight inches. It is 
not a very common fern, and as a result I have seen it struggle 
along in the wrong situation in several gardens. It likes a 
moist place among the rocks in the shade, and it has a similar 
habit to that of cystopteris in that it continues sending up 
new shoots during the growing season. The third member of 
this illustrious family is P. polypodioides. This fern is sup- 
posed to be found in damp rocky woods, but it seems to grow 
best in the garden on moist or even wet rocks, and it likes the 
full sun. I like to have it in the rock garden near a waterfall. 
It is not fussy about soil, and the only trouble in transplant- 
ing it is keeping the soil covered with decaying leaves, as the 
roots are very shallow and must be kept moist until they are 
well established. 

A fern that goes under many names is Polystichum braun, 
which is yellow-green in color, and which grows about two 
feet high. The name most of the dealers give it is Aspidium 
aculeatum, and the reason I give it here is that this fern is not 





Cheerfulness is a desirable double daffodil for house cultivation 


very often found growing wild, and in all probability will 
have to be procured from a grower. It loves a shaded, rocky 
situation, in soil that must be rather moist and rich but need 
not be acid. This is a very good fern to use as an individual 
specimen so that its foliage will stand out more. 

Scolopendrium vulgare, the hart’s tongue, is a fern which 
should certainly have a place in the rock garden. Its fronds 
are evergreen and about 18 inches long, but the plant itself 
does not stand higher than a few inches. It likes a rather 
damp, calcareous soil among rocks in the shade, and can also 
be planted in a wall if care is taken to give it plenty of 
moisture. 

Woodsia ilvensis grows to a height of about ten inches, 
departing from the woods and growing in the open sun near 
the cliffs. It does not seem to care about the kind of soil it 
gets, and does not require much moisture. Another dainty 
member of this family is W. alpina, which also is not fussy 
about its environment. The one precaution which must be 
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taken in planting these last two ferns, and all others for that 
matter, is leaving the crown uncovered. 

—Frederick W. Boissevain. 
Hartford, Conn. 


TWO LOVELY DAFFODILS 


F it is permissible for rock gardeners to rave over plants that 
few, if any, of them can grow, why may not ordinary 
gardeners mention occasionally some beautiful and capricious 
flower, especially one as unutterably lovely as the narcissus 
Rosary? My experience with it so far has been altogether sat- 
isfactory, but it has the reputation of remaining in a garden 
for several years without blooming. Last year seems to have 
been one of its good years. Perhaps it likes sub-zero tempera- 
tures! Or maybe the previous Summer suited it. 

Rosary is classed as a bicolor trumpet, and is a good-sized 
flower, but without a hint of the coarseness that rather spoils 
some of the modern giants for close acquaintance. On first 
opening, the long trumpet is pale yellow, with a faint tone of 
apricot. As it develops, the apricot tint deepens, then changes 
to palest pink, and in its last stage, the whole flower is white, 
of an unbelievable delicacy. 

Perhaps there is another daffodil as lovely and more gener- 
ous, but if there is not, I should think Rosary more than 
worthy of the small space it occupies, even if it bloomed only 
once in five years. 

Another daffodil, that we have been enjoying this Winter 
in the house, is a double poetaz, well named Cheerfulness. I 
do not like double daffodils as well as single ones, on the 
whole, except the heartbreakingly undependable double white, 
(Narcissus albus plenus odoratus), but this one is very lov- 
able. It is a small round flower, creamy white, and not too 
double, and the touches of pale yellow in the center seem to 
belong there, which cannot be said of the yellow petals in all 
double daffodils. The flower stalks bear from two to four 
blooms each, and one potful lasted for three weeks. 

—Rachel E. Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 


THE USEFUL CARYOPTERIS 


NDER the caption ‘‘Caryopteris Not Hardy’’ a Kansas 
City lady in your last issue doubts the hardiness of 
Caryopteris mastacanthus (or C. incana as it is often called). 
I do not consider the climate in the vicinity of Boston particu- 
larly mild, if the last two Winters are any criterion, but for 
over 40 years I have grown this very useful Fall-flowering 
shrub. In that period temperatures of 15 to 20 or more below 
zero have not been infrequent, and the caryopteris has survived 
all of them and we have never thought of protecting it. Even 
though the shoots are injured, this makes little difference, 
inasmuch as it pushes up easjly from the base and never fails 
to flower freely in October, when shrub flowers are at mini- 
mum. Spring planting only of this shrub is desirable. 

We would never dream of trying to winter Lagerstremia 
indica (crape-myrtle) here. I think the drier atmosphere of 
Kansas City may assist in pulling through some half tender 
plants, but the hot Summers and more arid atmosphere would 
hardly suit the caryopteris. 

We find the caryopteris just as hardy as the vitex and both 
succeed very well if headed back like a buddleia each Spring. 
It is a pity that more of these useful Fall-blooming shrubs are 
not planted. Another very useful September flowering shrub 
is Elsholtzia stauntonit, but how few even know what it is! 

We still have much to learn about hardiness in plants. Soil, 
location, drainage, too late cultivation, all play their parts, 
while the moisture which might suit broad-leaved evergreens 
and make them winter well would in some cases have just the 
opposite effect on certain deciduous subjects. 

—wWilliam N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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Unusual Flower and Vase 


Arrangements at the 


New York Flower Show 





First prize arrangement of Mrs. John S. Newbury— One of the many interesting flower arrangements 
Pedilanthus in a pottery bowl at the New York Show 





A second prize exhibit entered by Mrs. A. B. Thatcher— An arrangement which suggests the use of unusual 
Sansevierias and Aloes in a pewter container material for decorative purposes. 
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SEED GERMINATION PROBLEMS 


‘Te proposal of extensive experiments in problems of seed 
germination, made by Helen Morgenthau Fox in Horti- 
culture for April 1, is one of the utmost importance and 
value to all gardeners who are interested in obtaining species 
not available from nurseries. Yet I fear that Mrs. Fox has far 
underestimated the extent of the problem and the difficulties 
involved, if my own efforts are sufficient for a basis of 
judgment. 

For some years I have been sowing seeds of herbaceous and 
alpine plants at the rate of several hundred species a year, in 
two locations 700 miles apart, and with no more elaborate 
equipment than pots, a few flats, which I detest, and cold- 
frames, material which should be available to all amateurs. 
Contradictory and often baffling results have been obtained. 
There have been many successful attempts, but failures have 
occurred where none were to be expected. 

The seeds themselves offer the first and perhaps the prin- 
cipal obstacle to Mrs. Fox’s plan. Many of my difficulties and 
failures have been directly traceable to old and to insufficiently 
ripened seed. Those of us who purchase abroad are handi- 
capped by the uncertain age of the seeds we obtain. I have 
reliable evidence that some companies offer the same seed for 
two or even three years in succession. American dealers are 
probably more scrupulous, for one specialist in rare material 
has frequently refused pay for seed sent me from left-over stock. 

That the problem of germination is one which must be 
investigated for each species individually has been suggested 
by Dr. William Crocker, director of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute, and has been clearly shown in some of my trials in 
which as many as 45 species of one genus have been sown 
simultaneously under as nearly as possible identical condi- 
tions, with widely varying results. 

In order to carry out Mrs. Fox’s plan, it will be necessary 
to obtain seed of all available species of each genus under 
consideration in sufficient quantity, necessarily from a single 
source, to permit the large number of sowings proposed, and 
in addition it will be advisable to sow several lots of each 
species under the conditions suggested, in order to avoid con- 
clusions drawn from properties peculiar to a particular lot of 
seed. I foresee considerable difficulty in collecting seeds in 
quantities sufficient to cover any one genus even approximately. 

Humidity and atmospheric conditions in general contribute 
largely to ease or difficulty of germination, as was evident in 
the varying conditions of the past Summer, for a number of 
species, including troublesome ones, would germinate almost 
simultaneously when there was a period of what an old 
gardener calls ‘‘growing weather,’’ while in the intervening 
intervals germination would cease entirely. Obviously control 
of such conditions is beyond the abilty of the amateur who 
lacks special equipment. 

Pots Versus Flats 
I BELIEVE that the problems of pots versus flats or open 
ground can be settled at once. It is quite inadvisable to sow 
seeds of small and slow-growing plants in the open, as any 
one who has had a batch of young seedlings washed out by a 
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heavy rain can testify. I find that frames are unsatisfactory 
unless seeds are to be sown in such quantity that a large part 
of a frame can be devoted to a single species, for it is impos- 
sible to adjust conditions of shade and moisture to satisfy 
seedlings and ungerminated seeds at the same time. I have 
done much experimenting with frames, for they certainly 
involve less work than other methods, but have never had 
really satisfactory results for a number of sorts in a single 
frame, even in the case of readily grown varieties. 

Flats are probably inconvenient to handle, unless they are 
very small, for a person of frail physique, and in addition 
offer difficulty in maintaining the right degree of moisture. 
Pots have been most satisfactory in all my trials, so that at 
last I am sowing all seeds of any rarity in them, even when I 
know that the species germinates promptly. All watering is 
done by immersion of the pots in tubs containing several 
inches of water, a not unduly tedious method even when 
handling as many as 400 pots, for watering once a week is 
ordinarily sufficient if at least five-inch pots are used. Smaller 
ones require much more frequent watering. 

My results seem to show that, except perhaps in the case of 
the family Ericacee, the chemical composition of the soil is 
not a serious factor in germination, nor even in the behavior 
of most plants in the seedling stage. Certainly I have gone 
exactly contrary to the known preferences of many plants, 
and have violated most of the precepts laid down by Macself 
in “Plants from Seed,” usually with excellent results, al- 
though perhaps a few failures may be due to this neglect. 
Texture of soil rather than composition, drainage, tempera- 
ture, and moisture, I believe, are the factors which determine 
success or failure if good seeds are obtained. 

The Handling of Seedlings 

a of even greater difficulty, and one almost 

completely ignored by writers, is that of handling the 
young seedlings. Perhaps it is assumed that once the seed has 
germinated there will be no further difficulty, but I find that 
then my troubles have only begun. I have germinated some of 
the Aretia androsaces, but have never induced one of them to 
put out a true leaf, nor have I ever coaxed a meconopsis to 
linger until it reached blooming age. Wintering tiny seedlings 
in a severe climate is another matter for investigation. 

I believe that much can be accomplished by the individual 
gardener who will keep careful records of dates of sowing 
and of germination, with notes on weather conditions during 
the interval, and as far as his knowledge permits, on soil com- 
position and other factors. If such results were sent to some 
one who would analyze and collate them, we might arrive at 
a reasonable idea of the approximate conditions for particular 
species. Unfortunately, unless the viability of each lot of seed 
is known (and how can this be determined in the case of a 
species of very reluctant germination?), only positive results 
will be of any use. But I fear that we shall never learn which 
is ‘exactly the best way’’ tq,be used by all growers. Garden- 
ing is not a matter of averages. 


Groton, N. Y. —C. R. Worth. 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY PRESIDENT 


iy S. S. SULLIGER, who was elected president of the 
American Rose Society at the annual meeting held on 
the west coast last June, died on April 15 at his home in 
Tacoma, Wash. He was a retired Methodist minister and 80 
years of age. 

During his entire life he had been a rose grower. For several 
years he was curator of the International Rose Test Gardens 
at Portland, Ore. He instilled his knowledge of roses and his 
enthusiasm in others and was widely known as an organizer 
of local rose societies. . 

With the death of Dr. Sulliger, Leonard Barron of Garden 
City, N. Y., vice-president of the society, automatically be- 
comes president. Mr. Barron is well known as an editor, 
author and lecturer. . 
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& gate P. BRUNS makes a discouraging report on 
Mesembryanthemum criniflorum in the March 1 issue 
of Horticulture because it did not flower. I suspect that it is a 
biennial or perennial although not hardy. Mr. Bruns states 
that he sowed the seed early but got no flowers. I have not 
heard of any one who succeeded in flowering it last year from 
a Spring sowing. 

Through an oversight I missed sowing in the Spring, so 
I sowed the seed in August in a pot. Through various causes 
the bulk of the seedlings petered out but a few grew quietly 
although spindly in the greenhouse. They appeared to have 
but the slightest hold in the soil and plant after plant broke 
off until finally only half a dozen or so remained. The tops 
of some were inserted as cuttings in the same pot, a five-inch 
one. 

After January passed, the plants began to bush out and 
early in March the first flower, carmine in color, appeared. 
At this time, the pot is well covered with growth and many 
flowers are open when the sun is shining. The colors include 
buff, orange, rose and carmine and the flowers are truly 
charming. Apparently sunshine is not absolutely essential, but 
as a rule the flowers are open only in the morning closing in 
the afternoon and staying so. The blooms last but two or 
three days and, if they are allowed to, they will set seed 
abundantly. 

Later I intend to sink the pot outside and prove or disprove 
its perennial character. The fact that it can be rooted from 
cuttings does not, of course, prove it is a perefinial, but it may 
possibly be made so by such propagation. Nasturtiums and 
marigolds, which we treat as annuals, readily root from cut- 
tings and they can be carried over Winter under glass. Statice 
sinuata, antirrhinums and many other things classed as an- 
nuals, are perennial if given greenhouse protection. They are 
merely too tender to live over outside in the North. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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AGREE with Helen M. Fox (March 1 Horticulture) that 

lily seeds are not a safe proposition for sowing outdoors in 
the Fall. In fact, I would not trust any of them outdoors 
except Lilium superbum and L. candidum which seem to lay 
over for a long time before germinating. Even they, however, 
are safer in a frame unless one has plenty of seed with which 
to take a chance. 

Like Mrs. Fox, I am inclined to contest Stephen F. 
Hamblin’s remarks if they apply to perennials generally. The 
old-time English method of sowing perennials in September 
is, I know, all right for England, especially for those who are 
content for natural slow growth. But here the idea is all 
wrong. We get very poor results with many things as, for 
example, Canterbury bells, if they are sown in late Summer. 
Aquilegias sown outside at that time will not make any head- 
way until the following Fall, while delphiniums are very 
likely to winterkill if sown late and not thoroughly protected. 

Having now a greenhouse, I can from actual experience 
say that aquilegias sown late in August and kept under glass 
will not stand still. I have hundreds of hybrids and Aquilegia 
longissima is now six to eight inches tall and it is certain to 
flower. Saxifraga decipiens and S. rhei, also sown in August, 
are a solid mat in the flats and, with the aquilegias, are now 
being held back in a frame protected at night. My greenhouse 
has ranged from 48 to 55 degrees at night. Primula rosea 
and the pink Bartley Pulverulenta, four flats of them, have 
grown quietly all Winter and are now larger than they would 
be next Fall had they been left in the coldframe. Sedum 
spathulifolium rubrum, potted and brought inside last Fall 
to save it, has been growing steadily. Gentiana farreri, which 
surely would have died outside, is in active growth. 

I agree that fresh primrose seed sown as soon as ripe may 
germinate at once even in a frame, but in such a case they are 
likely to winterkill. However, unless one can save his own, 
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fresh seed of primroses is not easily obtained. In the past I 
have always sown in May and except in a few instances 
germination has occurred the following Spring. Last year, 
however, I sowed many varieties in early March and buried 
the pots in snow and let them freeze. Not a few sorts ger- 
minated in June and were large enough to transplant in the 
coldframe in September, including auriculas. 

This year with the greenhouse available, I sowed a dozen 
or more sorts in mid-February, buried them in snow, and as 
soon as they became exposed, I brought them inside and gave 
them the warmest end of the house. Already one or two sorts 
are germinating. Some special polyanthas, 1933 seed, sown in 
January, buried in snow, and allowed to stand out one night 
when it was 14 below zero and then given a warm shelf 
above the pipes, germinated 100 per cent in two weeks. New 
delphinium seed kept in a bottle in an ordinary lobby where 
there is no heat until mid-January, germinated 100 per cent 
within two weeks and are now several inches tall. They will 
flower by August. In a coldframe sown in May the plants 





“Living Stone’ plants with a closed flower 


would not have done much until next year. But very few 
amateurs have greenhouses and in such cases assuming a cold- 
frame is available, early Fall is as good a time as any in which 
‘to sow all seeds that are known to be slow. Set the pots on 
the frame bottom, not buried, and cover with heavy mats. 
Examine frequently. Any that do germinate can be shifted 
to another frame. When heavy freezing sets in cover the pots of 
‘germinated seed with a heavy coat of salt hay and keep the 
frame well matted. The ungerminated seed pots should also 
be allowed to freeze solid and kept dark with a mat. The 
reason for not sinking the pots, important and imperative 
though it is in Summer, is that in Winter the pressure of soil 
inside and outside the pots is so great that many of them 
will burst. But if one can sow the seed by January or Febru- 
ary, freeze the pots in snow and place them in a dark frame 
when the snow covering is no longer available, equally good 
results can be obtained. 
The germination period is very uncertain and for this 
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reason the greenhouse has a great advantage, for warmth after 
freezing does help. For years I have tried to germinate seed of 
florists’ show auriculas in a frame without success; this year 
the seed came up in two weeks. After one night in snow, 
Primula lichiangensis came up in three weeks. The giant hy- 
bridlobelias, Huntsman, The Bishop and Kingsbridge, which 
always failed me in a frame, have come well in the green- 
house although the first named sown last August did not 
show until recently; Meconopsis cambrica plena, sown at the 
same time (home-saved seed), likewise took six months. 

The greatest stand of English primroses I ever had was 
from seed sown in a coldframe on June 1. By August they 
were large enough to transplant one and one-half inches apart 
in a frame and by keeping the sashes practically closed all the 
time they made such rapid growth that the following Spring 
when set out many of them flowered. 


DO not agree with Mr. Hamblin, writing in the February 1 

Horticulture, when he urges scrapping seed pots that 
show no life by April from a Fall sowing. I never discard a 
pot under two full years and if only one or two seedlings 
appear after one year I return the pot for a while, as expe- 
rience has taught me that seeds of many things are extremely 
erratic. Aquilegias are particularly so. Last Fall I sowed home- 
saved Aquilegia flabellata alba and in January pricked off a 
score or two. The pot was returned and now even more have 
appeared. Most of the dwarf aquilegias are slow compared 
with the ordinary hybrids, even A. canadensis nana. Dianthus 
of all types certainly will germinate much more readily in a 
greenhouse and bloom the same season. I have just pricked off 
several flats of double Sweet Wivelsfield, Little Jock and 
Delight, a totally new hybrid dwarf form. 


HAT makes a red beet red and is there any way to make 

it dark red instead of light red? These are questions 
which the experiment station in Geneva, N. Y., has been 
trying to answer through experimental work, according to 
information which has just come to me. 

It seems that many factors contribute to the color of beets 
—temperature, moisture, soil type and the like. It has been 
found that most strains of Detroit red beets become darker 
and more intense in their internal color when planted late in 
the season and, therefore, harvested later in the year. June- 
planted beets cut in September were much lighter in color than 
beets of the same kind allowed to remain in the field for three 
or four weeks longer. The explanation is believed to lie in the 
fact that the weather grew steadily cooler. 

Tests seem to show that muck soil cropped over a period of 
years produced darker colored beets than virgin made soil. 
Similarly, heavy bottom loam produced darker colored beets 
than parent soil. On the whole, however, careful selection 
seemed to be the best way to fix a strain very dark in color. 


“LIVING STONE” PLANTS 


*“*TIVING STONES” or stemless mesembryanthema, are 
strange plants, native of South Africa where they grow 
among the colored stones of the desert, resembling them so 
closely as to be almost invisible. Through the necessity of pro- 
tecting themselves from browsing animals, ostriches, or per- 
haps even keen-eyed plant explorers, they have created for 
themselves the most amazing variety of forms and colors. 
The curious plant in the center of the picture, a pleiospilos 
species, was carefully timed to open at the recent flower 
show in Boston. Unfortunately, being a mesembryanthemum, 
or ‘noon flower,’’ it only opens in the sun and, as its only 
real sunlight came at the brief interval between the New York 
and Boston shows, it burst forth at that moment to bloom 
unseen. It was disappointing but after all true to character. 


—Caroline Rohland. 
Woodstock, N. Y. 









FERTILIZERS AND THE TIME TO USE THEM 


It is important to know how, when 
and where to apply plant food 


to use too much fertilizer early in the season. That may 

seem like a strange statement to make, in view of the fact 
that most plants need abundant feeding. Carefully made ex- 
periments have shown, however, that fertilizers, and especially 
chemical fertilizers, can do more harm than good if not used 
properly. This is in no sense a criticism of the fertilizers them- 
selves. They are needed and must be used, but at the right time 
and in the right way. 

There is no necessity for applying fertilizers when trees, 
shrubs or rose bushes are being planted, unless the soil is very 
poor indeed. Even if this poor soil condition does exist, it can 
be remedied to better advantage by using some form of humus 
or prepared peat moss impregnated with natural manures, or 
even peat moss alone. It usually is humus which is lacking. 
Peat moss is always of value if incorporated into the soil when 
evergreen of all kinds, but particularly rhododendrons, are 
being planted. There is no reason why some form of humus 
or peat moss should not be used with deciduous trees and 
shrubs, too, but it is less necessary. It will be of value if the 
soil is very heavy, or if on the other hand it is very light. 
Well-rotted barnyard manure of any type, pulverized sheep 
manure or shredded cow manure can be used safely in any 
work of this kind if one feels that fertilizers are needed. Bone 
meal is not out of place. Its action is spread over a long period. 

Commercial fertilizers, meaning fertilizers prepared with 
_chemicals, are very powerful, and if they touch the newly 
formed rootlets of trees or shrubs, including rose bushes, these 
rootlets will be killed at once. Now most plants naturally 
have only a very limited feeding root growth at first, and a 
very small amount of damage, comparatively speaking, will 
be enough to kill them. In later years, when a large number 
of roots have been formed and extend in all directions, no 
serious harm will be done even if some of the rootlets are 
destroyed by fertilizer applications. ‘These statements are based 
on careful records. 

Anyhow, there is no real reason for discussing the matter 
at length, because practically all garden soils contain enough 
plant food to carry trees, shrubs, or any other plants through 
the first year, or for that matter through several years. Later, 
when the plant food in the soil has become somewhat de- 
pleted, there will be an imperative need for the application of 
fertilizers in some form. 

This is true of all garden material. Rose bushes do not 
need to be fed when they are planted, but in a year or two 
they are likely to need plant food 


"Poa is a tendency on the part of amateur garden makers 


feeding of large trees on the lawn or in other places about an 
estate is a somewhat different matter. Many trees in such 
situations are suffering from the lack of plant food of the 
right kind, and may need a large amount, preferably applied 
systematically in holes made in the ground at a distance from 
the trunk marked by the spread of the branches. Any one 
undertaking such work really ought to consult a specialist or 
read up very carefully on the general subject, or perhaps get 
some information from the nearest agricultural college. 

The fertilizer which the average amateur thinks of first 
seems to be bone meal. This is an efficient plant food for the 
perennial garden. It is a slow acting fertilizer and will be of 
special value late in the season. It is not wise to depend upon 
it altogether. A balanced feeding such as can be obtained by 
using pulverized sheep manure or some of the specially pre- 
pared fertilizers on the market, or a good commercial ferti- 
lizer, will give better results than bone meal alone. The bone 
may supplement the fertilizer more quickly available. 

It is acommon practice to use bone meal in the rose garden, 
and an excellent fertilizer for roses it proves to be, but it 
gives the best results when applied in the Fall, for then it be- 
comes available in the Spring when needed. Bone meal used 
now may bring about an undesired condition by forcing new 
growth late in the season when the plants ought to be ripening 
up their wood for Winter. If this happens the danger of winter- 
killing will be increased. 

Natural manures are especially good for roses, but there is 
no fertilizer which will not help them if applied early and 
thoroughly watered into the ground. Many growers insist 
upon using liquid manure at frequent intervals throughout the 
Spring and early Summer, and no doubt this is an excellent 
practice, even though the liquid manure be made from pulver- 
ized sheep manure. 

Peonies in established plantings need to be fed each Spring. 
A top dressing of a 5-8-7 or 7-6-6 commercial fertilizer well 
worked in will do wonders, but it should be applied early. 

The feeding of lawns has long been a vexed question. At 
one time lawns were limed as a matter of course. Then garden 
makers were told that lime was detrimental because it encour- 
aged the growth of weeds. Now we find certain experts advo- 
cating lime once more on the assumption that many lawns 
have become too acid from the use of ammonium sulphate in 
an effort to crowd out weeds and encourage the growth of 
bent grasses. The fad for lawns of pure bent grasses has 
passed, and blue grass has been restored to popularity. How- 
ever, it is not advisable to use lime too freely—from 25 to 75 
pounds of hydrated lime or twice as much ground limestone 
to 1,000 square feet will be about right. It is best applied in 

advance of fertilizers. 





badly. It is a good practice, of course, 
to put a layer of cow manure under the 


A balanced fertilizer gives good re- 
sults. A mixture of peat moss combined 


plants when they are set out, but with 
enough earth over it to keep it from 
the roots for a year. New perennial 
gardens are given a more enduring 
character if well-rotted manure or a 
commercial fertilizer is applied before 
any planting is done, being well mixed 
with the soil. Indeed, this is the only 
way to make a good perennial border. 

It becomes a question, then, of what 
to use for plant food when feeding is 
necessary. Special formulas have been 
worked out for fruit trees and orna- 
mental trees, but the amateur will not 
go far wrong if he uses a balanced 
fertilizer such as all seed houses sell. 
This may not be the most economical 
method, but it will prove effective. The 





A Reducing Table 


Most directions for the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers in home gardens are based 
on tables which give the proportions re- 
quired for acres. Naturally, the amateur is 
puzzled to know how much to buy or to 
use for a small plot. This difficulty will 
be overcome by keeping in mind the fol- 
lowing facts: 

100 pounds per acre equals one pound for a plot 10x43 ft. 
200 pounds per acre equals one pound for a plot 10x21 ft. 


400 pounds per acre equals one pound for a plot 10x11 ft. 
500 pounds per acre equals one pound for a plot 9x10 ft. 


It is well to remember that expensive 
commercial fertilizers can be used with 
less waste when scattered along the rows 
or around the plants and worked into the 
soil with a hoe or rake, care being taken 
that they do not come into contact with 
the plants themselves. 








with barnyard manure is extremely 
good. Pulverized sheep manure is good 
if the best grade is employed. Poor 
grades are useless. There are special 
lawn grass fertilizers which doubtless 
have been prepared very carefully and 
can be recommended. Nothing is safer 
or more satisfactory for the amateur 
than cottonseed meal, but like bone 
meal its action is slow and prolonged. 
It may be too slow for satisfactory 
results in Spring. Sulphate of ammonia 
is one of the best of fertilizers for 
Spring use, but it is pretty likely to 
burn the grass in hot weather, and 
even in Spring it must be used care- 
fully, unless one of the patented appli- 
cators on the market is employed. This 
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Loveliest of all evergreens, 
unique and graceful conifer is per- 
haps the most famous of many 
Kelsey Introductions. 


HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN 


GARDEN TREASURE 


1885-1935 





listed here. 


TEA CRAB ( 


at maturity. 
LEY FLOWERING CRAB 


garden treasure aflame in 





Send for “Garden Treasure” illustrated in color, and describing 
many rare and desirable native and exotic plants including those 


Three Choice Flowering Crabs 


SARGENT CRAB (Malus sargenti). The only dwarf, rarely exceeding 6-8 ft. 
Abundant ee white flowers in late May and persistent scarlet fruit. 

alus theifera). Most gorgeous of all Flowering Crabs. In May, the 

fragrant flowers are rose-red in bud, almost white when expanded. 20-25 ft. 


ag us purpurea eleyi). 
ay with a myriad of vinous-red flowers. Deep 
purple-red fruit. 15-20 ft. at maturity. 


Special Combination Offer 


THREE TREES—One of each variety, selected 4-5 ft. specimens—$3.25 
NINE TREES—tThree of each variety, selected 4-5 ft. specimens—$9.00 
The three varieties listed above may be purchased separately at $1.25 each, 

$11.25 per ten—other sizes available. 


New and choice. A rare 





KOREAN AZALEA 
(Azalea poukhanensis) 


Compact, twiggy growth, with a wealth of 
fragrant rosy mauve flowers in May. Dwarf. 


9-12 in., $1.25 each, $11.25 per ten 
KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM 














CAROLINA HEMLOCK 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 


this 


Pot grown plants 


. Clumps 

a ae —_ oe per = As the supply of some of our rarer items is limited, we suggest 
2.2% ft, 2:00each 18.00 perten | Ordering early to avoid disappointment, taking advantage of 
2%-3 ft. 3.00 each 27.00 per ten | 5 per cent discount (when payment accompanies order). 

67 tt 17:50 each 167.80 per ten 

. yo ee yd nah mn HARLAN 

8-9 ft. .00 eac .00 per ten 
oii  iooteck San008%8e | KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
11-12 ft. 65.00 each 585.00 per ten EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
12-14 ft. 80.00 each 720.00 per ten é 





TRUE LABRADOR-TEA (Ledum groenlandicum). Up to 18 inches. Gray ever- 
green — Dainty white flowers in May. 
9- $.75 each 
CAROLINA LILY (Lilium carolinianum). Our introduction. 
red flowers on three foot stems, in _—- 


CANBY PACHISTIMA (Pachistima ae. 6-10 in. Dainty low shrub. Forms 
dense — ground cover or Stent 


$.3 
WINELEAF ‘CIN UEFOIL (Potentilla tridentata). 
flowers. Shiny foliage, brilliant claret in Autumn. 


-50 each 


FIFTIETH YEAR 


(Chrysanthemum coreanum) 


2-4 ft. October-December. Large white flow- 
ers with golden center, often turning to a 
light claret pink. Blooms profusely. Our 
introduction. 


Strong plants 
$.60 for three, $1.50 per ten 


er ten 
ragrant, orange- 


$6.75 
$3.75 per ten 


$3.15 per ten 
Choice wilding. White 


$2.70 per ten 
4.50 per ten 




















fertilizer supplemented by bone meal or cottonseed meal, 
applied early will produce an excellent turf. In practice cotton- 
seed meal alone gives good results. Some fertilizers contain 
cottonsead meal and bone meal with some form of potash. 
Such a fertilizer is always safe to use, even in Summer. Cotton- 
seed meal should be applied at the rate of 15 to 20 pounds per 
1000 square feet of lawn area about May 15. A second applica- 
tion at the same rate early in September is also desirable in 
most cases. 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station recom- 
mends that established lawns receive an application of com- 
mercial fertilizer analyzing approximately 5 per cent nitrogen, 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent potash, spread at 
the rate of 10 to 20 pounds per 1000 square feet of surface. 
On turf that has been liberally fertilized in recent years, the 
use of five to ten pounds of an 8-6-5 fertilizer, or its equiva- 
lent, for each 1000 square feet, is preferable. Fertilizer mate- 
rials should be uniformly distributed over the surface, at a 
time when the grass blades are dry, to avoid possible burning. 

The judicious use of lime and fertilizer may not be suffi- 
cient to restore certain portions of the lawn to full vigor. On 
very thin or bare spots, the soil should be spaded, and lime 
and fertilizer applied at substantially heavier rates than for 
the rest of the lawn surface. 

Finally, it may be said that much can be done to renovate 
the lawn in the Spring by coating it an inch deep with sifted 
loam, or, better still, with a mixture of loam and well-pulver- 
ized peat moss. This can be worked into the lawn, and will do 
as much if not more to improve its condition than any other 
commercial plant food, but in connection with good fertilizer 
it is, of course, doubly effective. 

A good balanced fertilizer is best for vegetables but it will 
not give satisfactory results unless the garden contains humus 
provided by rotted manure, compost or some form of prepared 
humus or by growing a cover crop sown in the Autumn. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are used most economically when mixed 


with the soil in the rows or drilled in along the sides after 
the plants come up. Probably the latter plan is best. There is 
always danger of burning if the fertilizer is used at planting 
time unless the mixing of soil and plant food is done very 
thoroughly. 

Some garden makers prefer to broadcast their commercial 
fertilizer before planting seeds. It should be harrowed or 
raked in but not plowed in. A bag containing 100 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer will be sufficient for an area 50 x 100 feet. 


THE SOWING OF VERY FINE SEEDS 


— seeds are so very fine that difficulty is found in sowing 
them without waste or without getting them too thick. 
This trouble can be overcome to a large extent by mixing them 
with about five times their bulk of fine and perfectly dry sand. 
It is important that this mixing be done thoroughly to bring 
about an even distribution. The sand and the seeds together 
may then be distributed along the rows in very shallow de- 
pressions, made perhaps with a broom handle or stick. No 
covering will be needed if the seeds are pressed into the ground 
with a board or the flat back of a spade. Most failures are the 
result of planting the seeds too deeply, or of failure to provide 
moisture. 


NEED OF SHALLOW CULTIVATION 


* is important to keep the soil cultivated, especially after 
rains, in the flower and vegetable gardens. There is danger, 
however, of cultivating too deeply, especially when wheel hoes 
are used. Many plants have their feeding roots close to the 
surface, and deep hoeing will cut them off. Only two inches of 
soil surface should be stirred, often less. With a few plants it 
is best not to cultivate at all, conspicuous examples being rhodo- 
dendrons. It is best to keep the ground moist and free from 
weeds where they are being grown by using a mulch of rotted 
leaves or of peat moss under the plants the year round. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 














BACKYARD BIRDS, the story of what goes 
on in your garden, told with colored chalks 
and whistling of bird songs. GERTRUDE 

von Way, cy, Mass., Tel. 
Granite’ 1244-R. 





“HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWEBS”: More 
than a lecture, an exposition of this gra- 
cious art in simple terms and with real 
flowers. “Garde Literature”: value of 
books summarized, readings, exhibit of 25 
new books. Moderate charge. DOROTHY 


BIDDLE, Pleasan e, New York. 





GARDEN COURBSES and LECTURES illus- 
trated with Oolored Slides. Write for list of 
subjects and terms. H. D. HEMENWAY, 
Holden, Mass. 





“LEARNING TO IDENTFY WILD FLOW- 
ERS.” MAUD R. JACOBS, South Oarroll- 
ton, Kentucky. 





OLD ROSES. The pleasure of collecting, 

rowing and learning to know our old roses. 
Sroored slides. For arrangements write to 
MRS. FREDERICK LO KEAYS, Middle 
Neck Road, Great Neck, New York. 





IRINA KHRABROFF, 126 West 104th St., 
New York. Three Unusual Garden Lectures: 

“Tmperial Gardens of Old Russia,”’ “Famous 
Private Gardens of Imperial Russia,” 
“Abandoned Gardens of Dalmatia. ” Beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 





DORETTA KLABER, Landscape Architect. 
Bethesda, Maryland. Design—Supervision 
—Consultation—Lectures. 





LECTURES IN COSTUME: Colored slides, 
motion pictures, music. “Colonial Gardens,” 
“Flower Arrangement,” “Land of Flowers.” 
MARGUERITA PHILLIPS KUHRT, A.B., 
5343 Knox St., Germantown, Pa. 





ROSE LECTURES—DR. J. HORACE Mc- 

FARLAND, Editor and President Emeritus 
of the American Rose Society, is available 
for not more than 10 engagements in 1935, 
for richly illustrated, up-to-date lectures on 
roses, such as have delighted garden clubs 
from ocean to ocean. Address him at Box 
687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





ILLUSTRATED TALES on South African 
Wild Flowers, Shady Gardens, F 

H Plants, Gladiolus Varieties and 
ture, Through the Year at the New York 
Botanical Garden, Trees in Winter, Wild 
Flowers and Ferns. Other topics on request. 
DRE. FORMAN Mc , New York 
Botanical Garden, New York City. 





H. STUART ORTLOFF, Landscape Archi- 
tect, Huntington, New York. Design of 
Small Properties, Planting Design, Oolor 
and Succession of Bloom, Garden S Mtelnte- 
nance. Fee $35.00 and expenses. 





MES. WHEELER H. PE (Ethel 
Anson S.): Practical horticultural lectures, 
many — es ay = a 

ainte slides ower Ow udgin 
ourses. ee gg a SKYLANDS 


FARM, Sterlington, N 





THE PUTNAM LECTURES: Oolor Photo- 
oo. “Our Native Wild Flowers,” “New 

lan Gardens,” “Picturesque New 
Hampshire.” Circulars. E. D. AM, 
An N. H. 





HENRY B. RAYMORE, Landscape Archi- 
tect, Huntington, New York. Subjects and 
terms on application. 





EASY MAINTENANCE of an attractive 
ge arden from year to year. Use of Practical 

iology to gardeners. ELLEN RIOCB, 
Lancaster, Mass. 





GEORGIANA R. SMITH (Mrs. Anson H.) 

Dedham, Mass. “Flowers for Your House. ad 
An informal talk, demonstrated with flower 
arrangements in appropriate settings. Back- 
grounds and accessories are used to suggest 
the general character and color scheme of 
the room. 





PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS by MBS. 
H. D. THOMAS, Garden Consultant. Gar- 
dens planned and planted or supervised. 
Small gardens a specialty. Fees reasonable. 
292 tise Ave., Paterson, N. J. 





LECTURES with demonstrations on ‘floral 
and caggtmnce design. Lectures on present eco- 
nemic conditions. Send for list. DONALD 

eft Mass. President White 
& Johnson Co. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES 


T is probable that most garden clubs realize the importance 
of lectures by competent men and women as a part of their 
annual program. Of course a program can be carried out with 
papers and informal talks by members alone. Indeed, this plan 
has been followed successfully by some clubs, especially since 
the advent of the depression. Nevertheless, such a plan is to be 
recommended only when the club contains at least several 
members who are particularly well-informed. 

Fortunately, the growing interest in horticultural matters 
has brought into the lecture field a large number of persons who 
are well versed in their subjects and can bring much real in- 
formation to any garden club. It is a matter of interest, also, 
that as a rule fees are lower than they formerly were. For this 
reason, most garden clubs can afford one or more good lectures 


each season. 








"A Pageant of the Garden" | REQZURES by 


Dramatic, inspiring, attracts always 
Royalty Fee Ten Dollars 


MRS. JOHN G. WICKSER 
Hotel Lenox 





1. Intimate Gardens—including the 
Moonlight and Herb Garden. 


2. The Summer in Review—kinds of 
gardens needed and Autumn plans 
to solve our next year’s problems. 


OLIVE BELCHES 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 





ILLUSTRATED GARDEN LECTURES— 
VIVIEN MAY PAREER, Eddy Place, Brim- 
field, Mass. 








MRS. PRESTON RICE, Grand 
Michigan offers three garden lectures yp 
trated by direct colour stereopticon slides 
(Lumiére plate) and two informing talks 
without slides. Further information upon 
request. 


Buffalo, N. Y. | * 





by HELEN NOYES WEB- 
Mass. Spring — The 
friendly herbs—An informal garden talk. 
Summer—Edible native plants, their origin 
and uses. Autumn — A demonstration lec- 
ture on the making of dish gardens and 
terrariums. Winter—Christmas conserva- 
tion with herbs and evergreens, and their 
folklore and uses. Exhibitive material and 
the living plants are used in all lectures. 





LECTURES for AMATEURS 


on House Plants and How to Grow Healthy 
Ones; Seeds and the Best Way to Plant 
Them; Seedlings and How to ansplant 
Them; Cuttings From House Plants and 
Directions for Forcing Bulbs Indoors. 
Fee on application. 
MRS. JOHN S. CODMAN 

Quail Street West Roxbury, Mass. 





Informal Talks by 
ALICE KIRK ATWATER 
51 Newbury St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Telephone: 1817-W 

“Unusual Christmas Decorations” 
Demonstrated with a variety of evergreen 
wreaths, table and ‘ether original decora- 
tions: all made with due regard for OCon- 
servation. 

“Flower Arrangement” 


Various aspects of the subject. Fresh flow- 
ers, containers, charts and fabrics used. 


GARDEN 





Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth 
Landscape Architect 
Offers 
Unique Illustrated Lectures with 
advice from Planning to Planting 

colored slides. Titles: 
1. “Rock Gardens Planning and 
Culture” 
2. “Design of Estates and Small 
Places” 
8. “Home Garden Fruit Culture” 
. “Allegheny Range of Native 
Trees and Flora” 


If previously arranged Miss Frishmuth will incor- 
porate your ideas; at small additional cost and 
apply them to your individual problems. Special 
Prices for Garden Clubs and Classes. $35.00 to 
$50.00 and traveling expenses. 


Write for Details to 
1906 SANSOM S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THREE GARDEN LECTURES 


TERRARIUMS AND DISH 
GARDENS 


Methods of planting demonstrated 
Exhibits of Finished Specimens 


a 





ROCK GARDEN PAGEANTRY 


Beautiful colored slides 
Including New Plant Possibilities 


GARDEN GAZING GLOBE 


Entertainment Feature 
Unusual 


Send for Circular 


PHILIP H. MOORE 
6644 Germantown Avenue Philadelphia 


ARCHIE THORNTON 
INSTRUCTOR IN HORTICULTURE 


Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architec- 
ture, Groton, Mass. 


Will lecture on: 


Flowering trees and shrubs valued for 
their beauty of flower, fruits or Autumnal 
coloring. 


The rock garden, the most floriferous and 
reliable hardy plants to use. 


The year round in the perennial garden. 


Each set of slides is beautifully hand-colored 
directly from specimens. Rates reasonable. 


Of Timely Interest to Garden Clubs 
“JAPANESE GARDENS” 


An illustrated historical and analytical 
lecture by 
GUY H. LEE, Landscape Architect 
48 Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Also booklet on the subject, text decorated 
by Aiden L. Par 4 forwarded on receipt of 
plus 10c postage. 











Making the Garden Livable 


and 
Planning and Planting the 


Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Oolored Slides 
CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


The Conard-Pyle Company presents 
R. MARION HATTON 


as a lecturer on both Roses gad Chrysanthe- 
mums, in both of which fields he is qualified 
by long experience and by his up-to-date 
knowledge as a result of his research work. 





For datea and arrangements apply to 
THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
LEOTURES on acid soil gardening and wild 


flower cultivation. EDG. _& HEBRY, 
eneny of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
a. 








LECTURES, with or without 
Lantern Slides. JOHN O. WISTER, Wister 
Street and Olarkson Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A Cosemoie’ Garden Shop 


a re tS 
: ey Hicu speed roads 
, ~ bring us within 30 
. WHEELER's minutes of more than 
half of Boston, and 
within an hour of 
more than half of 
Massachusetts. So 
we’ve equipped our 
Garden Shop _ to 
serve your entire 
arden needs. 
@SEEDS, the entire 
annual, perennial 
and vegetable list of 
Vaughans. @INSEC- 
TICIDES, selected from 
our own experience of 
the preventitives and cures 
that work best with us. 
@® GADGETS, a hundred little 
The items to lighten labor or in- 
Garden Shop crease results are here for your 

selection. 


COME To The Shop ago 


OR DELPHINIUM, those huge select- 
ed plants that will give giant spikes of a 
gorgeous color this Spring. ” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. All the new, $ 00 
hardy, early-blooming varieties, single, double, 300 
pompon. See them in bloom now as you 

make your choice. PER DOZEN 


ANNUAL PLANTS, the newest from around 
the world, ready to bloom surely for you—Orange 50¢ 
Flare Cosmos, Gleam Hybrid Nasturtiums, Orange 

Shaggy Calendula, Blue Cockade Scabiosa, and all PER DOZEN 
the others. 


W at E E L kK R 9 WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
NATICK .. . . MASS. 













































































ROCK PLANTS FOR SUN AND SHADE 


Special Collections at Attractive Prices 


No. 1 No. 2 
Collection of Paving Plants a for Sunny 
Acaena glauca. ituations 
Achillea tomentosa. Yellow. Androsace sarmentosa. Pink. 
Antennaria canadensis. White. Arabis albida rosea. Rose. 
Arenaria verna caespitosa. White. Aster alpinus dark beauty. 
Armeria laucheana, Pink. Chrysanthemum Coreanum. 
Arabis procurrens. White. Sen Sees chinense. Blue. 
Mazus reptans. Dianthus — us hybrids. 
Sedum acre. Yellow. Erigeron linearis. Lavender. 
Veronica filiformis. Mauve. Erigeron Mesa Grande. Lavender. 
Veronica repens. Pale blue. Euphorbia myrsinites. Yellow. 

Geranium sanguineum. Rosy lavender. 


Leontopodium alpinum (Edelweiss). 
Phlox amoena. Pink. 


Special offer $2.00 Helianthemum citrinum. Yellow. | 
Veronica spicata. Blue. 


No. 3 Special offer $3.50 
Collection for Shady No. 4 
Situations Collection of Choice Alpine 

Acne ee ie ne 
fice tne apts wun | Sapeeeeereeces em 
oT f= a Primiila Tulse, a aurea 
—— nybrida. Campanula carpatica Ditton Blue. 
pe vagans. Lavender. ; Seinnedinn ay _ 
Heuchers saiguinea. Coral pink. Brodium chamsedryoides roseum. 


Myosotis palustris semperfiorens. Blue. —- omer White, 


Platycodon mariesii. Powder blue. Saxifraga lingulata bellardi. White. 


Special offer $3.50 Special offer $5.00 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue on how to have 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
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FORMOSA LILY EASILY GROWN 


HE Formosa lily, Lilium philippinense formosanum, has 

given me much pleasure when grown both in the garden 
and in pots. I can conscientiously recommend it to all gar- 
deners because it is easier to grow than most other kinds and 
it will produce its large fragrant white flowers the first year 
from seed. 

This variety is unlike other lilies in that after the main 
stalk has flowered, new stalks grow up bearing many blooms 
also, and as there is often a succession of stalks it makes the 
plant seem remarkably free-blooming. Thus with each year 
the bulbs increase, to provide a truly beautiful display of 
blooms early in September, continuing as long as new stalks 
come up. 

Seeds sown early in May often make Autumn-blooming 
plants, seven months being an average length of time for ma- 
turity. Seeds may be sown where they are to bloom in the 
flowering border. While these lilies love the open sunshine on 
their heads they prefer the ground shaded about them. This is 
easily accomplished by planting low-growing flowers in front, 
or mulching the ground with a light non-acid-forming 
material. 

Bulbs are planted in the Fall as soon as they arrive in any 
good, rather light loam. After the ground freezes, cover them 
for the Winter as other lilies are protected. 

Pot-grown plants are given much the same treatment. That 
the bulbs may have a dormant rest period, the stems are cut 
off after blooming and the pots placed out in the ground and 
covered well with oak leaves, or something similarly coarse, so 
that the soil does not freeze hard. In late February lift the 
potted bulbs and place them in a cool room. If re-potting is 
necessary it should be done then, well before new growth 
starts. 

By starting this lily to grow in March in a climate where 
Spring comes late and Fall frosts early, it has the advantage 
of growing to perfection out in the open sunshine, and by the 
time it is ready to bloom it can be brought indoors and 
enjoyed just when pot-blooming plants are the least plentiful. 
If pot-grown plants are placed out-of-doors for the Summer, 
the pots should be sunk completely in the ground. This will 
help to prevent their drying out. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


A DEARTH OF ENGLISH IVIES 


HEN one sees the magnificence of the ivy, whether it be 

used as a ground cover or allowed to climb high into 
old trees, it is amazing to find so few variations through 
whole sections of the country. The Guignard Ivy, Hedera 
helix var. colchica, with its really enormous leaves I have seen 
in Columbia, S. C., and the smaller leaved variety baltica 
has proved hardy in a north’exposure at Boston. The rather 
dwarfed conglomerata with its contorted leaves makes a good 
rock-garden subject, but I look in vain for the variety of 
forms which may be found frequently mentioned in English 
publications. 

As with Euonymus radicans, if one propagates the fruiting 
branches of ivy, one gets a rounded evergreen shrub rather 
comparable to the carrierei or vegetus forms of euonymus, but 
despite our real need for such an evergreen I have never found 
it done either north or south. Then, too, there are variegated 
forms and ones of various leaf sizes or shapes just suited to 
special uses. To the northward ivy rarely fruits but when one 
considers that, as in other plants, seed variations may give 
added hardiness or develop special habits the ivy is certainly a 
neglected field. It is probable that its vety ease of propagation 
from cuttings has worked against the development of hardy 
strains. 

—Robert S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 
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THREE CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 


cy. three plants that I feel are well worth growing, Myoso- 
tis rupicola is the most beguiling, Gypsophila fratensis 
the most useful, and Campanula abietina the most spectacular. 
Myosotis rupicola is a Scottish dwarf forget-me-not of in- 
comparable daintiness, never exceeding a total height of three 
inches. Its inch-long leaves are produced in basal tufts only an 
inch or two across, and possess, for most of the year, a lovely 
deep green color. During dry spells it is likely to shrivel a 
little, but the first rain revives its color. Its small flowers are 
thrust at one in flat corymbs, and seem to reflect a bit of the 
deeper blue of a June sky. It is not difficult from seed, and 
transplants readily. It likes leaf mold and semi-sun. 
Gypsophila fratensis is the runt of the babysbreath clan, as 
a general thing, although occasional giants of three or four 
inches sometimes pop up. It is different from its sisters and 
brothers only in its servile prostrateness, which is not a fault 
in a rock garden, of course. It likes lime, and sun, and its 
leaves are gray-green, but its flowers amazed me, before G. 
pacifica came along, by being pink! Some selection will have 
to be practised, however, as with G. pacifica, to get a really 








can have the ™=™ 


Hedges of Old England 


Gardeners and estate owners have looked longingly toward the 
Yew hedges of England and the Continent. But until the advent 
of the Japanese Yew in the smaller sizes and in ample supply, 
the gardener’s wish could not be gratified. Cheap privet and 





good pink, as its color is normally a trifle washy. It blooms thorny barberry had to be used. 

for a long time, and spreads slowly. Now conditions are changed. We have a great quantity of 
Campanula abietina is, I suspect, a biennial, although ex- | lusty young Yews in just the right sizes for the finest rego 

perts differ. Mine never survive the first prodigal profusion of ‘And ~ lt ee ent. with good roots, and full of life. 

bloom. The clumps are flat and occasionally attain 12 inches a a 

in anon 4 From the base, ener or bpeg : May, Vigorous Young Jap. Yews Saoukeate 10 for $15 

innumerable stems spring outward and upward to a foot in on a8 fect hishs 

height. The effect is like that of a resurrection plant. Its bells Larger and Clder ..... rtd a vended 10 for $20 

are wide flaring (at maturity) and vary in color surprisingly. A hedge of Japanese Yew will add more to your garden plea- 

Half are medium blue and the other half a rosy purple, and sure, and the value of your property, than almost anything else 
: - as eee sepdhocer 

this two-tone effect is absolutely indiscriminate. It blooms at the same price. There is yet time to plant this spring; or your 

continually for at least two months. If you can keep it after order will be entered for shipment in the fall. 

that, I should like to know about it. It succeeds in any part of BOBBINK & ATKINS, Box H, Rutherford, N. J. 

the rock garden except in deep shade. For a splash, grow this 

campanula. 





—Henry P. Bruns. 


ee Buy Dutch Bulbs PW toes 


NOW Direct from \ Direct Hass 
SPRING PLANTING SUGGESTIONS Holland Growers > ro(Onsume}r 
VERY month Professor Victor H. Ries of the Ohio State $ave IOZ% 





University issues a bulletin for garden club members. In | YetAssure Finer Flowers 
the bulletin for April he makes a number of statements about 











Now, when the flowers are in bloom, is the best An O rtunity to E 
i time to order your bulbs. You can readily see just n n arn 
plants and methods which should be of value to garden where more bhoom will be needed another season. Fa Spare Time 
makers in other states as well as those in Ohio. Among other | J You can study changes in arrangement and plan for J enaiie ie event etme 

° an even more beautiful garden next year. ere yo oppor flow y ‘I . y dd 
things he says: Larger, More Beautiful Flowers _ a ee ee 

te : . . You will never know what large and beautiful a sae y fo - S ibe ~ PI <4 

Delphiniums grow best in an alkaline or sweet soil. blooms you can produce until you have planted our fm {#ki0g orders for our Bulbs and Plants 

It often is better to grow something other than grass be- | J 7oP;ti7 Dutch Bulls. Tess are ae aa een I lucrative spare-time occupation. Ask fr 

tae ° e ° ‘ : : , : our agency plan. 
neath trees. Periwinkle, English ivy, ajuga, Euonymus radi- |) tirter 10 you from our Long Island warehouses. We 
control the quality as only actual growers can do. ae 
Cans, Of other plants may be used. Yet our prices oe no higher than you would pay for bulbs of unknown origin. 
Some lilacs bloom several weeks later than the common Specially Priced Collections st 107% Discount If Ordered Immediately 
: 4 2 ° 4 e os en Vas. p er 
lilac. Syringa villosa and S. jostheea are recommended. To encourage planning i advones Se will allow yn wer — po! souet Catalog prices, 
i : : quoted below, on orders accompanied by remittance mailed during May and June. 

The American holly ey be grown any where in Ohio, but Deduct 10% from ‘*Top-Size’’ Bulbs are the largest size known, considerably larger 
both a male and female tree must be planted to have the one |} Prices Quoted Below than “No. 1"; they produce blooms of immense size. 
bear fruit. Giant Darwin Tulip Collection | Assorted Tulip Collection 

° ‘ Top-Size (Exhibition Size) 50 | Darwins, Breeders and Cottage ulips 

Many people when planting hardy candytuft prefer [beris SO sep. siee (Eribition Size) $2.50 | 50 Top-Size (Exhibition Size) $9.50 
tenoreana to I. sempervirens. | 100 22h (Fviaias?) $4-50 | 199 Fonsi Came Ses) 84,50 

All trees planted this Spring should have their trunks Each Variety packed separately and labeled. Each Variety packed separately and labeled. 
wrapped with burlap from the ground to the branches before Daffodils for Naturalizing New Giant-Flowering Crocus 

i id ji Si d ieties best suited for naturalistic | Larger and finer than any Crocus you haveeverseen., 
early May to prevent the eggs of borers being laid in the bark. ae aes one See ee ee | Laeger ond Baer cane 20 Cee Ten bavenvereges. 

Many of the newer varieties of daylilies (hemerocallis) Bo for $2 100for$3.75 1,000for$33! Each Variety packed separately and labeled. 

i All Orders Shipped Postpaid When Cash Accompanies Order 
bloom during July and early August. Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Send check or money order today. We'll ship the Bulbs postpaid at proper planting time, with 
Bay State, Anna Betscher and J. A. Crawford are recommended. cultural directions. Order now; save 10% on the finest Dutch Bulbs obtainable. 
. . ° . . Write for FREE Catalog of Spring-Flowering Bulbs 
Torenia (wishbone flower ) Is a charming little annual for Shows in glowing colors . 5 newest and choicest varieties of 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Narcissi, Lilies, etc. Remember, 
that you may deduct 10% from the moderate prices quoted 
in this Catalog, provided your order is mailed before July Ist. 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Dept. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


partial shade. It works well in the rock garden. 

The different kinds of thyme make excellent growth on 
banks or terraces when used in place of grass. 

Japanese anemones should be planted this Spring to be 
established by Fall. They must be kept well watered to de- 
velop good root systems. Once established they are perfectly 
hardy. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


When you are earnestly striving to so plan your 
garden that it will give you and your friends the 
utmost delight. 

lt may be that in our new catalog you will find on 
the plants and shrubs that will give your garden that 
added distinction and difference that you are longing 
for, and which will make your grounds beautiful be- 
yond compare. 

Our line is complete with a wide variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TREES — HYBRID and NATIVE 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — the BEST of 
the FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — 
the CREAM of the World's CHOICEST PEONIES — 
IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Then best of all, our prices are moderate, indeed. 
May we have the privilege of serving you? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


A complete garden magazine—practical, useful, and up- 
to-date. As official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, it 
brings you authoritative information on all branches of 
horticulture. There is nothing else quite like it. See it at the 
show or send for a copy today. 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 7 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 








ROCK PLANTS from the NORTH 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
600 Varieties of Rock Plants 


A few of our 25 Campanulas Gems from Canada’s Icy Cliffs 
C. bellardi Miranda ............$.25 | Asplenium viride .............. -75 
nko 66 essere eo eawe +25 Dia SD 665.04. 000 eeu 00 
O. carpathica pallida ........... -50 Dri it's 0.6.00:6 66660 35 
Cc. oo TD +.0+-stevnenae 25 um groenlandicum .......... -75 
> pee Sid tel hoe oiadn «ace hail rr P ee coerulea .. baseee ss ts 1.08 

i asd dine a weineugets d ‘arinosa BE. scene 
O. rotundifolia, PurpleGem ...... -50 ula mistassinion’ SS EON: 75 
.. aaron -50 i... see eee ¢ 
CEU 2. baes cecesceseene -25 Saxifraga caespitosa ............ 50 





We not oaly grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of oo! 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, yy = Fruit Trees, and Small t 
Plants. These are listed in our General Nursery Catalog. We will gladly mail you 
either the General Nursery Catalog or the Rock Garden Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, Vt. 















CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, frem America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention thie advertisement. 


“Longview” ™ *“~ Crichton, Ala. 
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SEED GERMINATION DIFFICULTIES 


Dear Sir—Will you please tell me how to handle the seeds of saxifrages. 
I have tried Saxifraga longifolia and §. umbrosa several times and have had 
no luck. §. macnabiana I have grown and the plants are now three years old 
and have not blossomed. Should the seeds be frozen? S. longifolia and 
S. umbrosa have been in the soil in my greenhouse since February 1 and 
there has been no germination so far. I am again trying several varieties of 
lilies and hellebores which I try every year without any luck. 


| Feet seeds of hardy plants are really difficult, and unless 
they are fresh, live seeds, they will not germinate at 
all. Some imported seeds are of doubtful vitality, and lack of 
germination may be from causes beyond your control. 

Seed of saxifrages, in theory, is easy and rather quick. The 
difficulty in culture comes in trying to keep the plants happy 
in wet Winters and hot, dry Summers. The seed should be 
sown in the greenhouse in September or October, or as early in 
the new year as possible. Keep the pots cool, rather moist, and 
in full light, although shaded from the fullest sun. Germina- 
tion is most to be expected in October or March. Freezing the 
seed is a great help (after sown) ; but keep the pots away from 
greenhouse heat (never above 45 degrees) until there is ger- 
mination. Never allow the pots to become at all dry, nor yet 
too wet. With the right coolness and dampness the seed will 
germinate in six weeks, or not at all. 

Your February sowing has been too hot and dry. Put the 
pots in a shaded part of the bench and away from the heating 
pipes, and possibly there will be germination this month. 
Lilium and helleborus must be very cold and damp, as, for 
instance, plunged under the greenhouse bench in sand. It may 
be several years before growth appears. Meanwhile, the pots 
have to be watered frequently throughout the months of the 
year. Germination usually takes place in March and April, 
regardless of the month the seed is sown. The fresher the 
seed, when planted, the sooner it comes up. Autumn sowing, 
followed by Winter freezing, and patient watering for many 
months, may bring results within a year, but the seed may 
still be alive but ungerminated, after several years. Inspect the 
pots monthly, and when shoots appear, put the pots up on a 
cool shaded part of the bench. 

Lily and many bulbs make no visible leaves the first year, 
but the seed becomes a tiny bulb or tuber, and the first real 
leaves do not come until the following March or April, even 
in the heated greenhouse. There is a great difference in the 
species in a group. The seed of Lilium regale and L. tenutfo- 
lium will usually germinate like onions, a few weeks after 
Autumn sowing, while other species do not intend to germi- 
nate until they are quite ready to do so, regardless of special 
treatment. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


TANGLED CAMPANULA NAMES 


N a recent number of Horticulture, a correspondent, in de- 
scribing various campanulas suitable for the border and 
rock garden, recommended Campanula pusilla, or C. cespi- 
tosa, as an excellent ground carpeter. I agree with him in re- 
gard to the attractiveness of the so-called “C. pusilla,’ but I 
fear he has fallen into the common error of considering it 
synonymous with C. cespitosa. 

As a matter of fact, I believe European authorities are fairly 
well agreed that the correct name for this plant is C. cochleart- 
folia, and that pusilla is merely a synonym. I suppose no cam- 
panula has caused so much confusion of nomenclature as 
cochlearifolia. Other false names that come to my mind are 
C. bellardi, C. bellardi miranda, and C. pumila. 

The true C. cespitosa is low like C. cochlearifolia, and is 
also a delightful plant. It somewhat resembles the latter, but 
it is distinct in that the mouth of the corolla is not spreading, 
as in cochlearifolia, but is somewhat contracted, and that the 
flower blooms much later. If I remember aright, my cespitosa 
bloomed the latter part of July, and thereafter an occasional 
flower appeared almost up to the time of frost. 

Your correspondent also recommends C. isophylla as a de- 
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Does the other fellow’s 


garden put yours to shame? 


If your neighbor has better luck with 
his garden than you, it may be that he 
has discovered the joys of gardening 
with Peat Moss—the perfect soil condi- 
tioner and mulch. It makes anything grow 
better. Lets plants breathe. Makes the 
earth they grow in more porous and ab- 
sorbent. Discourages weeds. Cuts down 
on water bills and labor. 

But, be sure you get Premier vacuum 
cleaned Swedish Peat Moss—free from 
4 excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its live, un- 
decayed cell-structure guarantees greater 
absorbency, longer useful life and more 
bushels per bale. Undecayed Peat Moss 
cannot cakemrequires no labor to break 
up. Premier’s special processing insures 
finer and more uniform granulation. 
Mail coupon for new authoritative leaf- 
@ let and dealer’s address. 


Premier Peat Moss Corp. 

150 Nassau Street, New York City G-5 
Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 

Moss in my garden the year round. 
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MAKES GARDENS 


Gow beta 
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Gon. conditioning is the secret of beau- 
tiful gardens and better lawns. And 
now is the time to recondition the soil 
with G.P.M. Granulated Peat Moss—the 
ideal soil conditioner. Highly absorbent, 
an excellent humus builder, G.P.M. main- 
tains moisture constancy, prevents soil 
hardening and enables plants co get full 
benefits from fertilizers. Mix G.P.M. with 
the soil and notice how it helps promote 
vigorous, healthy plant growth. 


When you buy peat moss insist on 
G.P.M. and get the finest quality solid peat 
moss substance obtainable. Look for the 

reen bale head, it distinguishes G.P.M. 
rom loosely packed inferior grades. Or- 
der G.P.M. from your dealer or direct. 20 
bushel pressure packed bales $4.00. 


PEAT MOSS 


Carries PIC Seal of Inspection and Approval 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow manure a Nga A moss. Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00. 

SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for top dressing lawns, 
gardens,etc. Excellent humus-maker. 10 bu. bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


2367 LOGAN BLVD. 165-H JOHN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mail coupon now for interesting 
FREE valuable folders on soil condition- 
ing, also free sample G.P.M. Peat 

Moss and name of nearest dealer. 

H-3-1-38 
Name 





Street 





City. 
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lightful trailing plant. Since he is probably a native of Cali- 
fornia, he can no doubt raise this species successfully; but here 
in the Central States and New England, it invariably suc- 
cumbs to our cold, damp Winters. However, in an alpine 
house it seems to do very well, and those fortunate enough to 
be able to offer the plant this protection, should undoubtedly 
raise it, as well as its delightful offspring, C. isophylla var. 
mayi. 
—Robert M. Senior. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RUBBER TREE BARK PROTECTOR 


MALL, hard, fibre ropes are often necessarily secured for 
pull and hitch purposes to the trunks of nearby trees. 
Where the trunks are not large and the tree of a kind having 
a soft, smooth bark, the rope often injures and chafes it if not 
amply protected. Such bruises often cause bad trunk scars. 
Various unsightly and unhandy things are used on the spur 





A simple home-made device which protects the bark of trees 


of the moment in an attempt to eliminate the friction of the 
rope, but most of them slip and are found hard to keep in 
place. 

However, several pieces of old automobile window-glass felt 
or guide-run make very handy and neat pads for this purpose. 
They are easily kept about the tool house. The guide-run can 
easily be stripped of the felt with a knife to bare the tough, 
soft rubber. Several turns around the trunk, with the rope, 
afford ample and complete protection for tree bark, keeping 
the rope from working and slipping. Not a bit of movement 
can occur between it and the tree bark, and this fact makes 
possible the use of trees with tender bark which might easily 
be injured. 











Barcain CoLLecTION 


18 Livies $3.00 


Regal Bulbs, everyone of them 
—and typical of the values in 
our Spring catalog. Probably 
we have priced them too low 
for their quality, but you may 
have this bargain this Spring. 
They’!! bloom for years. 
EARLY 
L. elegans 
MEDIUM 
L. regale i. 
LATE 

L. henryi-L. tigrinum spl’dens 


3 oreach 18 BULBS $3.00 


Send for 


Your Copy 
Ready Now! 


HORSFORD’S 
REGAL PLANTS 


@ Anew kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 
interesting comment on the USE 
of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
in your garden. Illustrated in full 
color Over 700 varieties, all hardy, 
many new, most of them grown 
here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


L. tenuifolium 


superbum 
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Less Weeds 


and 


Better Blooms 







Miracle 
Mulch Insulates Soil, Keeps Life- 
Giviné Moisture for Flowers .. . 
Prevents surface feeding of weeds 





F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to 

hoe out weeds and break up sun-baked 
soil, be sure to use Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulator keeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer’s 


sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


Unlike under-aged, non-bodied, dust-like 
Peat that is frequently carried away by wind 
or water, Emblem-Protected Peat Moss hugs 
the ground. Its spongy, highly porous prop- 
erties keep life-giving moisture at the plant 
roots, and prevent surface feeding of weeds. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold under 
various trade names 
by high-grade dealers Q®e¥-}' aude) What; 
of horticultural prod- FE m@ama 1) Vict: 


ucts. Be sure to get a MPN UET aa tel ad 
supply of this Miracle 


You pay more per 


Mulch. Then you will BESeasreas 
have more time to Mabie 
it actually costs you 
less. Eoch bale is fully 


enjoy your garden— 
more time to play. compressed, contains 


. : less air, more peot. 
Send for instruction The moss is of match. 


booklet,“Mulching”, less quality, clean, 
absorbency test tablets, FRRIMIEC UL MCaa 
and name of your local [Rqghpihbnamaiaabahande 
dealer. All are free, [—neeeae 


makes soll-buitding 
Mail coupon NOW. 


— 
PEAT MOS 











Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 


B-8-1-88 
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Thick 
WATER LILIES 


— ee 


Plan Nc 


TO BUILD OR RE- 
STOCK YOUR POOL 


No garden is complete without 
a water lily pool. Easiest of flow- 
ers to grow—they require no 
weeding, watering or hoeing. No 
place is too small for a pool or 
tub garden. 


Tricker’s Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 






HORTICULTURE 


“NEW” CLEMATIS HYBRIDS 


INCE the World War and Quarantine 37 only eight varie- 
ties of the large-flowered clematis hybrids have been gen- 
erally available in America. They are Clematis jackmam, C. 
henryi, Ramona, Madame Edouard André, Madame Baron- 
Veillard, Gipsy Queen, Ville de Lyon, and the double-flow- 
ered Duchess of Edinburgh. They are excellent varieties, for 
the most part robust and suitable to our climates, but clematis 
lovers have been hungering for a wider selection. English and 
French nursery catalogues, listing from 50 to almost 100 
different varieties, fill most of us with a sense of wistful frus- 
tration. But times are changing, and new varieties are begin- 
ning to appear in American catalogues. A New Jersey nursery 
offers 14 varieties this Spring, and other nurseries are begin- 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


% 
f 
{ 





A Style for Every Purpose 

Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 

Beautiful Ban te color blends with 

— By Markings erasible. 
FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


: ‘ atp 654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
All Tricker Water Lilies are 


young, vigorous and guaranteed 
to bloom. 


TROPICAL LILY Specials 


HENRY SHAW. Beautiful a 


nula-blue day-bloomer $1.50 FREE 


CASTALIFLORA. Large, fragrant 1935Catalog 
pink day-bloomer. $1.50 Beautiful 











MRS. GEO. H. PRING. New and newCatalog 
novel white day-bloomer .$1.50 now ready. 


Special Offer. These three glo- “a 





NO traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 15-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 
25 WILTON ROAD, WESTPORT, CONN. 


rious tropical lilies only . .$3.50 


More Blooms—Larger Flowers 
Use Tricker’s Praefecta Fertilizer 
at planting time. 2-lb. carton 75c 


Order Today 


Send your inquiry or your order lager 4 
to the office nearest you. mye 


WS: TRICKER, INC: 


E verything for the Water Garden 


5504 BROOKSIDE AVE. 5524 RAINBOW TERRACE 
SADDLE RIVER, N.J. INDEPENDENCE,OHIO 


—— ~ Z A 





















EASIEST, SAFEST / 
ioe | 
WATER HYACINTHS pe 


Unusual, curious, easily grown float- 
ing water plant — Exquisite large 
spikes of lilac blue flowers resem- 
bling true Hyacinths. 


Just drop into— 
FISH POOL 
WATER GARDEN or 
BOWL of WATER 


—Rosettes of shiny dark green air 
chambered leaves keep plants afloat. 
The bushy attractive roots supply 
oxygen for fish and a resting place 
for the fish spawn. 


Each Plant Plants 
Only ae =o 50c 


8 Plants for $1.00 


= 


Non - poisonous 
Derris - Rotenone 
dust kills insects on 
flowers, vegetables, 
everywhere. Just dust it on. 
From easy duster package. 
No need to even soil your hands. 
Sufficient dust to cover 1,200 
square feet complete with duster. 

At your dealers or write 
JOS. BRECK & SONS : 
Boston, Mass. d 





























Belle of Woking is a handsome clematis from England 


ning to be more adventurous. Next year we may confidently 
expect still more varieties. Hall 1 Weeds with 
AVP 4 Zy 





Burn them, seeds and all, while 
green with intense heat of Aeroil 
Kerosene Torch. Indispensable on 
Yo. Keron suburban homes. Burns 
out grass on walks, drives, tennis 
courts. Peat quack grass, poison ivy— 
all undesirable growth. Use for Disinfect- 
ing Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. 
Write for Free Bulletin No. 130-Q 
AEROIL BURNER Co., INC. 
561 PARK AVENUE 
. WEST NEW YORK, N.J. 


Few if any of these introductions, or rather re-introduc- , | fg 
tions, are new creations, but they have not been available in lg Le) 
this country for many years, and are therefore new so far as a! 
the gardener of today is concerned. Among the most interest- 
ing of them are Nelly Moser and Belle of Woking. Nelly 
Moser is a most striking variety, with large flowers eight or 
nine inches across. The color is a pale mauve with a red bar 
down the center of each sepal. Its originator, a French nur- 
seryman named J. J. Moser, worked for years crossing the 
Chinese species Clematis lanuginosa with one variety after 
another until he succeeded in producing the distinct and bril- 
liant red bar in Nelly Moser in 1897. The flowers have a cer- 


FREE catalogue of Tropical Plants 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 


B1700, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 








WATER LILIES 


Aquatic Plants and Giant Gold- 
fish. Plants prepaid. All stock 
pool grown. Write for list. 


JOHNSON AQUATIC SUPPLY OO. 








A WEEDLESS LAWN 




















11 Second Street Brockton, Mass. Without Weeding | 
Th ADOO WEED-KILLER f 
SG A R D E N T O O L S LAW 5S eredientes moss ‘and weeds while 


Buy at Home! 


WATERLILIES—POOL PLANTS & ACCESSORIES 
If you plan to build a pool it may be worth your while 
to consult us in order that you may avoid costly mistakes. 
NEW a are AQUARIUM 


F. W. Schumacher 
AT NEW LOCATION, 579 CENTRE STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


stimulating the grass to more luxuriant 
growth.‘Get ADCO WEED-KILLER from 
your hardware or seed dealer, or we'll send 
a 8-lb. sample can postpaid for $1.00. 25-Ib. 
bag, enough for 2,500 sq. ft., F.O.B. $3.75. 
ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the famous “ADCO,” which 
converts farm and garden rubbish into rich 


manure. Send for “Artificial Manure and 
How to Make It’”—FREE. 


A Tool for every purpose, and 
the kind of quality not ordi- 
narily obtainable. 





Write for 80-page Oatalogue ‘ 
Free if you mention “Horticulture” 








A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 
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ITH one-hand ease cut 1% 

swaths (38” with gang attach. 
ment)—trim 6” closer to walls, trees. 
hedges than with a hand-mower— 
scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Lawn- 
Boy is the handiest power mower 
ever built for lawns of every size, 
also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. So 
simple and dependable 
a child can operate it. 


Light we t, only 95 Ibs., 
won't pac soil. Dail fuel 
cost only 20c. Free 1- 
ing, Four Cutting Heights, 
Automatic Start-Stop 

trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Hundreds of enthu- 
iastic owners. Write today 
for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Address 


EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 
1387 W. HOPE AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






















SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 








10 Times Faster than Hand Shears 


EW streamline Hedgshear using exclusive 

vibrationless cutting principle, makes 
10,000 sharp cuts a minute. Saves work. 

Write for free demonstration. No obligation. 


SY® “NSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1721 N —€ Syracuse, N. Y. 


mee | FL ECTRIC 
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Gardening is Pleasure with », ¥°- 11 


WONDER WEEDERS Lj a 
The Sensible Time and 
Labor Saving Garden \ t 





Tea vee | a Fe 


Tool. 
Circular on Request 


WONDER WEEDER Co. 
BOX 1021 ORANGE, Mass. Postage 10c 





BATES FLOWER rathaga:! 
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tain formal dignity which makes them ideal for a trellis next 
to a house. They bloom from July to October. Opinions 
differ as to the robustness of this plant; some find it subject to 
the mysterious dying-back which might be called “‘Clematis 
wilt” and which is usually but not always due to the fungous 
stem-rot, while others have found it singularly sturdy. A 
Scotch gardener, who simply could not grow any of the large- 
flowered hybrids in his garden, found that he could raise Nelly 
Moser but nothing else. 

Belle of Woking was produced by the same English nur- 
seryman that created C. jackmani. It is 20 years older than 
Nelly Moser, but is still one of the most popular of the hy- 
brids in Europe, and deservedly so. I am not particularly fond 
of double-flowered clematis; some of the delightful airiness 
and grace of these charming climbers seems to disappear when 
the flowers are double. But I should make an exception for 
Belle of Woking, which blooms in June and July. The flow- 
ers consist of a close rosette of small pointed sepals, about 
three inches in depth, and of a delicate tint of pale bluish 
mauve or silvery gray. The flowers are not large, usually not 
over four inches across, but they have real distinction and 
charm. Unlike Nelly Moser, this variety blooms on old wood, 
and should therefore receive no pruning except the cutting out 
of dead wood; if Jack Frost in severe Winters insists of doing 
the pruning for us, we must not expect much bloom during 
the following season.° 

Among other varieties which are now available is Prince 
Hendrick, a recent Dutch creation with flowers of a deep 
bluish mauve; Lawsoniana, with very large flowers of rosy 
purple; and C. lilacina floribunda, lilac-purple. I should also 
like to say a word for Gipsy Queen, which has been offered 
by American nurserymen for many years, but is still not suffi- 
ciently well known. Its flowers are not unlike those of C. 
jackman, but to my mind are of a much richer violet-purple, 
and it is equally floriferous. It will stand very severe pruning. 

These varieties require the same culture as C. jackman and 
all other large-flowered hybrids, that is to say, rich, moist, 
well-drained soil, with leaf mold, sand, and lime added to 
good garden loam, and an annual mulch of well-rotted 
manure. All dislike sour, poorly drained soil, and all are 
apparently benefited by the addition of lime. 


—J. E. Spingarn. 
Amenia, N. Y. 


PECULIAR NEEDS OF THE IRIS 


ISE garden makers will be careful about digging around 

their iris plants this Spring, either with the cultivator 
or with a dibble. Roots of bearded irises grow very close to 
the surface and cultivation is likely to destroy many of them. 
Cultivation is not needed because these irises do not require a 
great amount of moisture. The effect in the garden is better, 
too, when ground covers or various low-growing plants are 
allowed to spread close to the irises. They do no harm if they 
are not deep rooted and if not so tall as to shade the irises 
themselves. What little fertilizer is needed should be spread 
on the ground around the plants and lightly covered with soil 


or sand. 




















LARGER BASKETS ON WHEELS 


UBBER TIRED 
Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Size inside of basket 23 inches high, 14 inches square 
Packed in Oartons 
$5.00 NATURAL Finish — $5.50 STAINED 
$3.50 NATURAL Finish — $4.00 STAINED 
An attachable tool basket $1.50 


F.0.B. PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKETS 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


STRONG — DURABLE — ROOMY — EASY TO HANDLE — 
R WHEELS 


AMY M. GRANT PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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NEW MODELS 
FOR GARDEN 


Feather-Light, Knife Sharp, Easy to Usel 
Big, heavy hoes are often harder on 
your flower beds than the neighbors’ 
dog. You can take better care of your 
garden in half the time, with these mod- 
ern “special purpose” UNION Tools. 
Above hoes, of unbreakable forged steel, 
weigh only 114 lbs. each. 

No. ST07, Square Top Hoe is perfect for scraping 
and dust mulching between rows. $1.00 


No. N2%, Light Nursery Hoe works quickly and 
safely around little plants. Narrow 2% inch blade 
is sharp on all sides for hilling. 90c 


Drill, Cultivator, 

Weeder—3 in One! 
No. W7 Warren Hoe is 
the pointed tool you've 
been looking for—weeds, 
cultivates, drills seed 
rows any depth. Its 2 
“ears” fili in furrows 
| after seeding. $1.25 


No Need to Chop! | 
Merely pull this Speedy : 
Cultivator thru soil— 

50% faster. Price $1.00 


lL in 


SATE 


a 


aay 


| ‘AT lk TT | if 
















Look for This Rack 
Good stores use it to show mod- 
ern Garden Tools. If not at 
dealer's, add Se postage to 
above prices and send direct to 
THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 

Dept. y4-5 Columbus, Chie 









The canny Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzie at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Gan be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Save time and effort 

Order today 


‘Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 











FLOWERS CUT RIGHT 
KEEP BRIGHT 


Pll? mne Wilt-Less Cutter 






THE ULLMAN Oo. 
Northampton Mass. 
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Foto by Alfred Rehder—-Arnold Arboretum 


IF THE ELMS GO—THEN WHAT ? 


THE LITTLELEAF EUROPEAN 
LINDEN, TILIA CORDATA 


Other Common Names Are 
Lime and Basswood 


A BEAUTIFUL SAFE ORNA- 
MENTAL TREE TO PLANT 
FOR STREET, AVENUE 
OR LAWN 


The Littleleaf Linden is considered the best 
species for American conditions, with com- 
pact habit and smaller, daintier leaves than 
the commoner varieties. One of its greatest 
charms is the mass of fragrant yellow-white 
flowers that smother the tree in May or 


June and supply perhaps the choicest of all 
honeys to thousands of bees—the famous 
“Basswood” Honey of epicures. 


We strongly recommend the Littleleaf Lin- 
den to all lovers of fine ornamentals who 


need a safe tree to plant—which at the pres- 
ent time, the Elm is not. 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery has a beautiful 
stock of fine, clean, young specimen trees in 
perfect condition from five to ten feet in 


height. IT IS THE ONLY LARGE STOCK 
OF THE LITTLELEAF LINDEN — SO 
FAR AS WE JAN DISCOVER — IN 
AMERICA. Do not miss this opportunity to 
secure them. 
Prices of LITTLELEAF EUROPEAN 
LINDEN, Tilia cordata 
5-6 feet—$1.50 each $13.50 per 10 
$120.00 per 100 
6-8 feet—$2.50 each $22.50 per 10 
$202.00 per 100 
8-10 feet-—$4.00 each $36.00 per 10 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 

Our “Garden Treasure” in colors will 

interest you—sent on request. 

Visit Kelsey-Highlands Nursery—it 

is a horticultural treat. Just off 
Newburyport Turnpike near Topsfield. 








Peterson Roses 


are the choice of experienced 
Rosarians who get more and better 
blooms year after year. 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses’”’ 


(32nd annual issue) 


The Rose Catalog — plus — that 
illustrates and describes the better 
new and standard varieties and 
their culture. 

FREE east of the Mississippi. 

25 cents elsewhere. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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COMMENTS ON NEW FLOWERS 


singh year I grew many flowering plants from seeds and I 
am glad to pass my impressions along. A highly recom- 
mended godetia was Sybil Sherwood and as I like godetias, I 
tried it, but was disappointed with all but the color. The 
color is new in godetias but I did not care for the form or 
habit. Godetia Sweetheart is much superior in form and 
blooming habit. It is a good shade of rose-pink, and semi- 
double. It lives up to the description in the catalogue and I 
shall continue to grow it. It resembles an azalea when in 
bloom and it blooms over a long period. 

Unwin’s dwarf hybrid dahlias were not satisfactory for 
me as they require too much irrigation for the amount of 
flowers they give. 

After reading the catalogues, I really had high hopes for the 
calendula Chrysantha but either I did not have the true seed 
(although I ordered it from a reliable seed house), or else it is 
not what it was supposed to be. It may be that all calendulas 
grow so well here, that this one did not seem to be an im- 
provement. The older Orange King was much better. 

An annual that is not new but does not seem to be grown 
much is brachycome. I had the mixed colors and thought it 
lovely, and it bloomed all Summer. It makes a nice edging if 
not watered too much. The phacelia should be planted where 
it is to flower as it dislikes to be transplanted. Its flowers are 
bell-shaped and an intense blue, not unlike the gentian. It 
does not require much irrigation and does not bloom over a 
long season. 

The gold-veined salpiglossis are not new, but the solid 
crimson variety was new to me and I liked it. The flowers 
were larger and they bloomed all Summer and Fall and stood 
the drought well. 

Raising freesias from seed was something new and I bought 
the mixed colors, planted them in February, and set them into 
the garden some time in May, and they bloomed in July and 
August. When the bulbs were dug in the Fall they were a nice 
size and also had formed some little bulblets. They were 
handled exactly like gladioli, and were very desirable. 

The pentstemon Sensation, in the pink shades, is good in 
every way and since trying them, I wonder why more pent- 
stemons are not grown. They bloom as freely as snapdragons 
and over as long a season. They are tender perennials and 
should be mulched in colder climates and in the coldest Ore- 
gon Winters, too. They could also be grown as annuals as 
they commence to bloom in July from early sown seed. I do 
not irrigate them at all, but cultivate regularly about every 
week. 

Fillers for bouquets are always much in demand and 
Gypsophila pacifica is a new one of a different shade and a 
little larger flower. It is an orchid pink and combines well 
with many flowers. It grows tall and is a little later than 
G. paniculata. It blooms the first year from seed and mine 


bloomed the rest of the Summer and Fall. It is very easy to” 


grow from seed. 
—Hazel Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ohio 















single stalks or 
borders. 


vanized wire tie. 


tions. $1.25 per doz. stakes and ties 
50, $4.50; 100, $8; prepaid, 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 


BOX H 


ROSE BUSH SALE 
$1.50 a dozen 


30,000 3 year old Hybrid tea plants to be 
sold between May 17 and June 15. Supreme, 
Briarcliffe, Lage Talisman, Red Premier, 
and Rapture. Order early and have them 
reserved. Write for Circular. 


HALIFAX GARDEN COMPANY 
(Route 106) Halifax, Massachusetts 





Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Tie 


Is the only flower support that meets 
every requirement, or that can be used 
for high or low-growing plants, either 
clumps, as well as 
Parkerized metal stake, gal- 
Neat, strong, durable. 
* Endorsed by flower-growers in all sec- 


NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Weathered Stone Finish 


Price $6.50 at Factory 
Made and Guaranteed by 
EMERSON & NORRIS Co. 











ft 
|The Perfumed Rose 
| MRS.J.D.EISLE 


New! Glorious cherry-rose blooms 
with a scarlet glow. Rich fruity fra- 
grance. Potted plants $1.50 each— 
express collect. 
| HENRY A. DREER 
146 DREER BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Varitex Bird Bath | 


oe 31 inches 
Diameter ... 22 inches 
Weight ..... 132 pounds | 




















BRIGHTON. BOSTON, MASS. | 
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TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose spray 





A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 


This complete Rose Garden Spray 
Treatment — Tri-ogen — offers the 
first definite mildew and black spot 
control combined with an insecti- 
cide. It kills all insects, including 
the sucking and leaf-eating types. 
It remains on foliage, repelling sub- 
sequent attacks. 

Tri-ogen also stimulates plant 
growth, resulting in fine foliage and 
luxuriant blooms. 

Tri-ogen was officially adopted for 
the Garden of Roses at the Century 
cf Progress, Chicago. 

In four sizes: 
A. Small Kit (makes 16 quarts)... .$1.50 
B. Medium Kit (makes 64 quarts) ..$4.00 
C. Large Kit (makes 32 gallons)... . $6.00 
D. Estate Kit (makes 128 gallons) .$20.00 
If you dealer does not handle, send check 


with order, mentioning his name, and Tri- 
ogen will be sent promptly. 


ROSE MFG.CO. 


3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 


STIMULANT 


FUNGICIDE — INSECTICIDE 








ee 


WORLD'S SMALLEST ROSE 
the genuine, rare ROSA ROULETTI; a ma- 
ture blooming-size specimen, 2% ins. high, 
easily covered by a tea-cup! Everblooming, 





fragrant, hardy; ideal gift or house plant: 
a joy to an invalid! Mailed in special carton 
safely anywhere in pot, prepaid for $1; in 
glazed gift pot and saucer — ivory, black, 
blue, green or yellow, $1.50. 


Other Uncommon Everblooming Roses 
Mermaid, evergreen yellow clbr. 75c; Fran- 
cesca, orange, shrub $1; e, pink 
poly. 60c; I. Zingari, H.T. fiery copper 60c; 
Bloomfield Courage, scarlet clbr. $1. ALL 5 
PREPAID $3.75; singly, add 20c for part 
mail cost. List of our 183 kinds of New, Old- 
Fashioned Species and Weeping Standard 
Roses FREE. Also Fuchsias (100 kinds) 
and Geraniums (65 kinds). 

LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Monterey, Cal. 





Gourd-Vine's Ornamental Gourds 


Gorgeous in shape, design, and coloring. 
Awarded silver medal and special prize 
Autumn Exhibition New York Horticultural! 
Society (American Museum of Natural His- 
tory). Special exhibit at New York Botani- 
cal Garden, November 1934 to February 
1935. Hand-selected seed from these gourds 
50c and $1.00 per packet, postpaid. 


THE GOURD VINE, Vernon, Connecticut 








GARDEN DIGES is the monthly con- 
densation of helpful 

ideas from all — magazines, books, and 

bulletins. Send dime or three 8c stamps for 

sample. One year, $1. 

GARDEN DIGEST, 415, PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 
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A New Edition of Rehder’s Manual 
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SME <a RE Se cht TD 


SOW NOW! 


New Hardy Flowers 


to Bring You New Delight 





WIZARD L aw mbm “Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs’’ by Alfred Rehder. Published Next Season 
BRAND by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $5.00. ARMERIA FORMOSA — New large flowered 
= LFRED REHDER of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica pepe he Taenue Regd ag Tg 
Flowers Plain, Mass., is considered the outstanding authority on purple—a symphony of brilliant hues. Pkt. 75c 


You cannot 
thrive on an 
artificial 
chemical diet. 
Neither can the plants in your 
lawn and garden continue to thrive 
solely on chemical stimulants. All 
soils need the life-giving humus 
and natural plant food elements 
supplied by manure. Do like the 
practical gardener and _ florist 


Pa 


re 
4 


_ ed 


all subjects which have to do with cultivated trees and shrubs. 
His manual has long been the standard work, but the price 
has been rather high. It has now been reissued at a price of 
$5, which makes it available for all students and working 
horticulturists who need an authoritative reference book. Un- 
fortunately, the new edition was issued without permitting 
the author to make certain corrections and emendations which 
have been proved desirable. Accordingly, Mr. Rehder himself 
has published a little pamphlet of 20 pages with corrections 


DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS, Little Jock hy- 
brids—Exquisite little plants (8 to 10”) cov- 
ered closely with a dainty array of fringed flowers 
in pink, rose and white. A rare find for the rock 
garden. ; yet ail . Pkt. 75c 
ERIGERON, Double Azure Beauty — The 
new Erigeron double daisy, charming sky blue in 
color, very attractive in the hardy border and a cut 
flower of the first rank (2%4’). .. Pkt. 50c 
SALVIA, Dichroa Magnifica—Splendid back- 
ground variety about 3’ tall, bearing long, graceful 
sprays of deep lavender flowers relieved by white 
mid-lobes. Pkt. $1.00 
NEW SPRING FLOWERING ASTER, 
Wartburg Star—Striking daisy-like flowers (4’ 


t does — make our soil rich and P 3 - . in diam.) of bright lavender blue with yellow cen- 

d fertile with 2 saa you want | and emendations of Rehder’s manual for which he is obliged ee cree See say ae 

a thick, wattety Tae and beaee- | to charge 10 cents. It can be obtained by writing Mr. Rehder CHRYSANTHEMUM MAWII—A new single 

r ful flowers, feed them wit iz- | . . daisy chrysanthemum with large pink flowers, 2” 

y ard Super Quality Sheep Manure. | at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. across. Ideal for foreground or rockery 7 _ 
Wizard will not burn plants; is abso- EE “ . 

c * : ‘ YPSOPHILA PACIFICA —A _ magnificent 

lutely weedless; lasting and economical: | Nay Schling Writes a Garden Book perennial. A truly hardy pink Baby's Breath, 

0 Avoid substitutes at 6 Wizard which in a year or two forms large bushes of lacy 

0 where you buy garden supplies. Use a ‘““Everyman’s Garden,”’ by Max Schling. Published by Macmillan Co., green completely covered with a cloud of Ser pink 

0 New York. Price $2.00. stars. . t. 50c 

0 N Fr | 9 2s , SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, Giant Hybrids— 

Kk atu aa **DETER MARTIN” retires to four acres in the country This is the “maxima superba"" and ar ee toe 

> . ° d cabiosas. Easily twice l the 

Pp | at ge t F ae ag ad but knows little about gardening—a not uncommon well Atta Caucasica Blue, ba eeneeeene poe 

combination of circumstances. The problems of raising his ee er aes Oe Os Tee 

. The Pulverized Manure Co. Chicago f ¢ tremely effective rarity. Pkt. 50c 

' en | plants and remodeling his property form the theme of the THE COLLECTION $4 00 

‘ (A $5.00 Value) * 














TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 


Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss blended 
with the finest natural ferti- 
lizer, poultry manure. Packed 
in 50 Ib., 25 Ib., and 5 Ib. bags. 


Send for Circular 
C.E.BUELL, Inc. 


HortIcULTURAL Peat Moss 


SIX BEACON STREET ° ° and 
BOSTON MASS. home owners the essential reasons for laying out the . 
W7 oF a] grounds on an estate and of planting these grounds according Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Y on Senpeennne Vi to the principles preached and practiced by landscape archi- Hardy Rock Garden and 














Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Veou |~se- 


Imp. Soap Spray 





narrative, and will have a familiar ring to others who have 
been through the experience. As in O’Brien’s “Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener,’ the author's theme is not so much 
the technique of‘gardening as the great and lasting satisfaction 
which underlies it. Max Schling is one of the country’s lead- 
ing florists and. his many friends throughout the country will 
be interested to find him in this new r6le—that of an author, 
and one who writes well. 


Landscape Problems Carefully Considered 


“The Art of Home Landscape”’ by M. E. Bottomley. Published by A. T. 
De La Mare Co., New York. Price $3.50. 


HIS is less a text book than a volume designed to teach 


tects. It is not a popular book in the commonly accepted sense 
of the word, but it will give an adequate understanding of 
what landscape architecture means and how it is developed. 
Serious minded gardeners will find it distinctly worth while. 


A New Edition of “Truly Rural” 


“Truly Rural” by Richardson Wright. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Price $2.50. 


NE of Mr. Wright's early books which had a large circu- 
lation has been reprinted with a new introduction and 











Schlings Seeds 


MADISON AVE. NEAR 58TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








BEATRICE 
GARDENS 
Gold Medal Dahlias 


Gladiolus—Cannas 


Border Plants 
Annuals of all description, all in 
separate colors. 

Many new novelties. 


Catalog Now Ready 
BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


630 So. Main Street 
Phone 776 


Sharon, Mass. 








CEDAR HILL 





NON-POISONOUS five illustrations in color. It is a typical Wright book, filled 
But — to Buddleia L an a NUR S ERY 
e PES u e1a Lavender ory BROOKVILLE 
Sole Manufacturers LYONDELL HYBRID A Loney — ——. — large potasty Gl Head, N Co., N York 
a ‘. | formed spikes of soft pleasing lavender, en , Nassau og LNOW r 
. The American Color & Chemical Go. DELPHINIUMS |) vere protusety’on shapely: bushes, 4 ft 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


| Very vigorous and hardy, by far the best of 





Boston, Mass. | 

















| 

| 
al 176 Purchase Street One year old plants and the Magnifica type. Received Award of 
: weingunt scodlings, || 5ec'96 SUR Yoo por torn? HYBRID YEWS 
cy Originator WALTER GOLBY Upright and Spreading 
ds The presence o f 134 Ash Street Reading, Mass. | West — . South Weymouth, Mass. Splendid for Specimens and 
a M A Pl FVA l . [ FAFM 0 LD | For HOUSEWORK and GARDEN HANDS | Hedges 


HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Now You Can Enjoy | 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
zrowth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
vhich is ideal for germination. Transplanted 


Peat Inoss 














i ; . None Better None More Bulk } ‘NIN ISEWORK 

Senne an eae ayease age Gavete? eet | Bo Bales $i-20 bale 25'bales $1.80 bale || winlout’ fear of soiled ov stained. hands | | PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 

; ‘ : es $1. © $2. Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritatin 
“ $2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal Plants, Garden wn Housework Hands. ROCK PLANTS 
u ; . .H. .00 b 1b 2.50 b Excellent f ras—Write for Circular to 
~ sceanienndh See pines . L. SHUTE & ty 4 ir “THE HANTON COMPANY | T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
‘ ; MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 | | Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. | ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
Y. Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire | Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted | 
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PERRY reps 


Blue Cockade 
An extra fine, deep azure blue 
variety. Outstanding as a cut- 
flower. Pkt. 25c. Collection of 6 
colors of Annual Scabiosas, in- 
cluding Blue Cockade, 65c, post- 
paid. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-18 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 











BOOKS FOR SALE 


REGINALD FARRER, Rock and 
Alpine Books. Almost complete 
set, mostly first editions. Travels, 
Play, Novels, Catalogue of His 
Nursery, Rare, Suit Alpine Gar- 
den Club. Also Complete Set First 
Editions Botanical Travel Books 
by Kingdom Ward. A Naturalist 
in Western China, First Edition, 
by E. H. Wilson. Rare. Complete 
list and price. 


WATSON 
70, ASHFORD ROAD, WITHINGTON, 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 








RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
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with keen observations, bits of satire and pleasant memories. 
It is a charming book for an evening indoors after a hard day 
in the garden—a good book also for a gift to home-loving 
friends. 


TREE BANDING FOR CODLING MOTHS 


XPERIMENTS have been conducted by government sta- 
tions in recent years to find a method of controlling the 
codling moth, one of the worst fruit pests, that will supple- 
ment the spray schedule. Repeated trials have revealed the fact 
that corrugated cardboard bands treated with Beta Naphthol 
are most efficient. One may make the bands at home, but it is 





As many as 1300 worms have been caught in one band 


a fussy process. Prepared bands are available. The banding 
works on the principle that the worms crawl under the bands 
to spin their cocoons, and while there they are killed by 
coming in contact with the naphthol or from the fumes. 

All hibernating places must be eliminated from the trees to 
make the bands most efficient. This necessitates scraping off 
all the loose bark during the late Winter or early Spring. All 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS | 


Propagatea from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native yunt garden. In 8%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in any shady, 
well drained place. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year plants, 5”-8” spread: $1.50 
each, six for $7.50, $15 a dozen. Two- 
year, 3”-5”: $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
dozen. Special prices on larger 

ties. Packing and oy on gee og 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 














Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 
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selection of Herbaceous, Rock scrapings should be burned to destroy the hibernating worms . 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
pada found under the loose bark. The trees should be banded by as R Cc $e I ts & J 
June I in the southern states and by June 20 in the North. | 
THOMPSON & MORGAN in great variety for private, com- 
IPSWICH ENGLAND mercial or botanical purposes. ; 
LAGER & HURRELL 
( 
Thomas J.Grey Co. Orchid Growers Summit, N.J. J‘ 
SEEDS, BULBS AND ° + 
IMPLEMENTS Choice Orchids 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS HYBRIDS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds Lettie Conk B 
Improved Styles in Implements aelio-Cattleyas, Drasso- 
Catalogue upon Application Cattleyas, etc. 
16 South Market Street G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
BOSTON . MASS. Mamaroneck, N. Y. , 
Alpine Garden Seeds BUTTER WORTH'S 
ao Paste ade Ie ded en The worms spin their cocoons in the corrugations and then are killed Framingham Massachusetts 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. | Oo ii4 Cc H I he fy 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. | Plants and Flowers 
621 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA | Phone 3533 
| 
INsipE My GarbDEN GaTE 1 
A handy notebook that provid - “ 
Tested Seeds | || risririttetenstctee inset fr ctppites entclopes 2 Senngtomns oL7iatt LRISES 
an ome e-lea inde t i i 
PETER HENDERSON & C0 will find these books especially useful in ~wenguen icine for the F 
4 $1.50 per copy, plus 10c for postage. Rock Garden, Pool Edge, a 
35 Cortlandt Street CHRONICLE PRESS, INC., 522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY aay ore p 
New York City Write for Catalogue 2 
Tl SG RI | OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL , 
60 N. MAIN Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 
PLANTS FOR DIAS = 


FLAGSTONE WALKS 


color and striking GLADIOLUS PICA 
beauty. Easy to grow. Delightfel soft theimp pint ont 


Flowers of brilliant | MLURASMOMS908 323-37 We ata GEMS 








}, DOUBLE JONQUILS 







?7% 10 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


=) ; 
May flowering, sweet scented, with 3 or H 


Plants to be used in the crevices of paved 
walks must be prostrate, compact, and 
rugged enough to stand abuse. Arenaria 


We offer a choice flesh-pink lip shaded dee G ISHA Gabe. 
E 
mixture of colors. at edges and feathered vi, Myriads a dee ol 


verna caespitosa, Gypsophila repens, Sedum 12 for $1 postpaid 7 pe eS { double pinks in a variety 4 golden-yellow blossoms on each stem. 
acre, Thymus (several varieties), Veronica Write for Spring Bulb _ bf colors. Annual. Send, with order, names and addresses o! 10 flower | 
(several varieties) are suitable for sunny List Lilies, Montbret- : per packet 35c gardeners and we will send 2 extra, bulbs FRE | 





Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB.GROWERS /| 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


walks. For $1.25 (plus postage) let us send ias, Tigridias. 
you six varieties for this purpose. YeREx LILY GARDENS 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. , , : nhl 
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V URPEE’*S CROCU 
a! \ 














2, 4 A 
(MiP 1280L85/06¢ 
A wonderful introduc- 

you 
that Burpee’s Bulbs are the best. 
12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c) for 10c. 
125 Bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. fds!) 
Postpaid. Mixed colors. Guaranteed to BM} 4) 
oloom. Burnee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. Bie 
All best Bulbs for Fall planting. 


tory bargain to prove to 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 660 3urpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom throughout the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 











NEW AND RARE 
Species of Rhododendron 


Many of these have been grown directly 
from seeds collected in West China, Thibet 
and adjacent territory. Also seedlings of 
original hybrids some of which have not yet 
flowered. List on request. 


JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 





Two year Washington Asparagus 
Roots, 100—75c, 1000—$6.00; 2 year 
Red Ehubarb, 15—-$1.00, 1000—$5.00; 
100 Strawberry J. Delicious New 
Dorsett and Fai , 100—70c, 1000— 
1000 — $6.50, “Berry, Suib, Perennial 
— $5. ‘ 6 
and Flower Plants. talog FREE. 


McNICOL NURSERY 
LEWES DELAWARE 








BEST of the new and old 
DAFFODILS 


My catalog lists and describes 
300 varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 











Here is one of the few plants for rock or 
wall gardens that blooms in midsummer, 
July to September. 


LOTUS CORNICULATUS 
(Bird’s-foot-trefoil) 


Prostrate growth with small yellow pea- 

shaped flowers edged red. Fine for a sunny 

place among rocks. An uncommon plant. 
90 cts. for 3 plants (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


RARE WILD FLOWERS 


A seed blend of four hundred inter- 
| | esting and beautiful Wild Flowers of 





the World. It will delight and sur- 
— ou. Sow it now. % oz. 35c; 

oz. $1.00; % Ib. $3.75. © 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


atalog on 


DEPT. B 





Notice! 


The fine stock of specimen RHO- 
DODENDRONS and AZALEAS is 
being disposed of at the Stimpson 
estate, 186 Hammond St., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 


READY NOW!!! 
Potted Sweet Pea Vines 


Finest selections — cream, blue, cerise, 
white, maroon, violet, lavender and meltin 
pinks. (Amount needed 3 pots to the foot. 
25 pots $2.00, 50 pots $3.50, 100 pots $6.00 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Catalog of Annuals and Perennials 














Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
| Scotch Plains, N. J. 
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AN UNUSUAL SWEET PEA TRELLIS 


TRELLIS upon which to train sweet peas may be as 

decorative as the originality of the gardener dictates. We 
have devised an unusual one that may be of interest. It is 
made of bamboo stakes six feet long. We first tried a single 
row of stakes, but when the vines grew and the wind blew, as 
it does out here, the trellis would bend over. Then we tried 
the double row tied together at the top, and found it very 
rigid, it retaining its alignment perfectly. It is easily put up 


; 
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Bamboo canes woven in double rows to make a sweet pea trellis 





and can be taken down in ten minutes. The trellis is orna- 
mental and looks much better than wire. 

To set up the trellis, we begin by sticking a row of bamboo 
canes into the ground to a depth of three inches. The canes are 
set ata slant. Next, we weave a second row of canes into the first. 
When one side of the trellis is finished, we make the second 
side identical, with 18 inches between them. Finally, we tie 
the tops of the two rows of bamboo together with raffia. One 
should not delay in erecting the trellis too long after the seeds 
are up. 


Santa Fé, N. M. 


—Francis I. Proctor. 
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Consulting Service 


The Diagnosis and — of the Diseases 
° 
SHADE TREES 
IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 
(Graduate of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University) 
38 Newbury Street, Boston—Com. 011! 
(Associated: Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories) 
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NOW ANY ONE CAN KEEP THEIR 
TREES and PLANTS HEALTHY 








oe 


“Easy Feeper 
TREE & PLANT 


TOOL 
. a Puts holes right 
ae ee ‘ <=" cown fo feeding 
Cuts out roots without 
Sood peach on \ syary tothe 
well kept lawns tender rootlets 


A Child Can Operate This Tool 


Feed trees and bushes before they show 
signs of weakness, or at first indication of 
sickness. 


Healthy Trees Resist Disease 
Do Your Own Feeding 


A PRACTICAL, INDISPENSABLE TOOL 
For tree-plant feeding, soil testing, irri- 
ation, watering, dynamiting, bulb-plant- 
, etc. Price $2.50. 

Order through your Seed House or Hard- 
ware Store. We have other supplies for 
those who wish to do their own tree work. 
Expert advice without charge on any tree 
problem. Write— 


VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE 
WESTBURY, N. ¥Y. 























Estates, neglected in recent years, demand 
attention. Further neglect only means 
greater expense. It is advisable to see 
what work is essential at this time sim- 
ply as an investment protection measure 









ichard 
160 Lasett S$ T 
Boston (west Roxbury) 7 
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MovING | REF Sservice 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 








WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


America's Finest FUCHSIAS 
r Trial Offer 


4 Strong plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 
postpaid 
Will bloom this season 
Latest varieties our 
selection 
Ask for catalog describ- 
ing 200 select varieties 


Berkeley Horticultural Nursery 


1310 MCGEE AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 




















GARDENIA PLANTS 


Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 


GOURD SEED 


Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 
Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBUEN MASS. 
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Garden Novelty—Bridge Prize 


Five Hummingbird Feeders, $1.50 
Postpaid 


Gems colors, ruby, sapphire, topaz 


Stained glass flowers that clip to plant or 
stake attract ruby-throated emerald jewels 
of flashing flight. 


“Just add sugar and water and serve” 
ORDER NOW 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1442 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





NECTAR CUPS 


The original humming bird feeding stations. 
Nectar Cups are flower-like tubes of stained 

glass. Each cup is fitted with a bronze wire 
clip which makes it easy to attach to plant, 
stake or vine. Simply fill the ¢ ups with sugar 
and water, place them about your porch or 
garden and they will attract the Rubythroats 
to your home throughout the summer. 

Price, postpaid, 25c each or 5 for $1.00 

Manufactured by 
CHARLES S. KEIRSTEAD 
Dealer in 


Bird Houses and Feeding Stations 


52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 














everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
a beautifully printed and zesttully written magazine 
devoted entirely ta flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914, 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. hor $1.00- « 40c saving. Order Today. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We are known as America’s foremost orig- 
inators of NEW AND MERITORIOUS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including all types. 
We also offer the best of the standard va- 
rieties. Our catalog is the most complete 
and comprehensive issued. Four pages are 
devoted to CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 
Mailed free. Write for it today. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHIGAN 


VIOLA PRICEANA 


This native form of V. papilionacea, known 
as “the Oonfederate Violet,” is one of the 
largest and handsomest violets. White with 
showy blue center, it blooms freely on long 
stems and attracts much attention in our 
nursery. Easy to grow in half shade and 
good soil. Not widely known and offered in 
few nursery lists. 


Strong plants, 5 for 75c (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





. O. BOX 131 


HORTICULTURE 


We offer for Forest ame: , 


Balsam Fir 

Colorado Fir 2 
ee ee 12-18 
Po By YY re 12-18 
Colorado Spruce ........... 12-18.‘ 
American Arborvitae ........ 12-18 * 
Red Pine 


se 


$24.00 
100.00 
24.00 
24.00 
70.00 
40.00 


Once Trans. 


“ 


Twice Trans. 30.00 
If interested in smaller or larger sizes, ask for our list. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 


SEEDS AND PLANTS FOR FOREST PLANTING 


JAMAICA PLAIN, SASS. 











NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Artistree Nursery. (Branford, Conn.) 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 
for 1935’’ (General catalog). 

Dixie Rose Nursery. (Tyler, Texas) (Roses). 

Four Ponds Nurseries. (Edward W. Breed, Clinton, Mass.) 
perennials, roses, vines, bulbs, ornamentals). 
Hillcrest Gardens. (Route 3, Box 76, Salem, Oregon). “‘1 
standard chrysanthemums.”’ 
Houdyshel, Cecil. (La Verne, 
price list.’’ 

Meyer, August. (Freiberg, Germany.) 

Poulton, Mrs. M. (North Parade, 
nials, rock plants and bulbs.”’ 

Stokes, Francis C., 8 Co., Inc. 
quality, 1935.” 

Terrace Gardens. (Walpole, N. H.) (Hardy plants and bulbs). 

Thompson and Morgan. (London Rd., Ipswich, Eng.) ‘Catalogue of choice flower 
and vegetable seeds, 1935.”’ 

Tobusch, Herman. (632 So. Wisconsin Ave., 
succulent seeds.”’ 

Toole, W. A. (Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wis.) 
rock garden plants, midwestern wild flowers.”’ 

Tunia Service. (Box 1091J G.P.O., Adelaide, So. 
cyclamen specialists.”’ 

Unverhau, Curt. (Hicksville, L.I., N.Y.) 
plants, miscellaneous flowers, vegetables.”’ 

Van's Perennial Gardens. (Puyallup, Wash.) (Perennials). 

Vaughan’s Seed Store. (47-49 Barclay St., N.Y.) ‘‘Vaughan’s gardening illus- 
trated, 1935.” 

Village Hill Nursery. 
alpine plants, herbs.’’ 

Vilmorin- Andrieux et Cie. 
de plantes, 1935.” 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L.I., 
dahlias, gladiolus, perennials.”’ 

Welsh Bulb Fields. (St. Asaph, No. Wales) (Bulbs). 

Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) (General catalog) ‘1935.”’ 

Williams, Isaac Langley. (Exeter, N.H.) ‘Spring 1935—-Native American ferns 
and wild flowers.” 

Wilson, Andrew, Inc. 
weed killers, etc.’ 

Wyant, Melvin E. (Mentor, Ohio.) 


“Trained fruit trees for walls and gardens.”’ 
(Framingham and No. Abington, Mass.) ‘‘Better gardens 


“1935.” (Annuals, 


935 list of new, unusual, 


Calif.) ‘‘Cactus and succulents, bulbs. Gladiolus 


“Priihjahr 1935." (Dahlias). 
Shirley, New Zealand.) ‘‘1935—hardy peren- 


(Box 923, Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘Stokes seeds for 


Villa Park, Ill.) ‘Cacti and other 


“1935 catalog—hardy perennials, 


Australia) ‘‘Gladioli and 


“Price list—seeds for rock garden 


(Williamsburg, Mass.) ‘‘Plant list—border, bedding, rock, 


(4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) ‘‘Catalogue 


N.Y.) ‘Spring offerings of iris, roses, cannas, 


(Springfield, N. J.) ‘Insecticides, fungicides, plant foods, 


(Roses). 


FLOWERS WHICH THRIVE IN OHIO 


HE English wallflowers seem to be much superior to those 

we buy in this country, or at least, that was my expe- 
rience with the ones I purchased in England. Never have I had 
such a range of fine clear colors and large flowers. I grew the 
singles, mixed. I started the plants one Spring and they 
bloomed the next. 

Viscaria hybrids are a little larger than the usual ones and 
are delightful in mixed colors and are a fine cut flower. They 
are easy to grow in ordinary soil. They seed themselves freely 
in the Fall and if the plants live over, they bloom in June and 
July. They bloom in late Summer and Fall from Spring- 
sown seed. They can be obtained in separate colors. 

The blue of the anagallis is as fine as that of any gentign 
and this is an easy flower to grow from seed. Ordinary soil in 
a sunny place suits it; the plants bloom all Summer and until 
a freeze in the Fall, and if the Winter is aot severe, they live 
over and make large clumps. They grow in Italy and make a 
sub-shrub. They would fill the same place in the rock garden 
that the aubretias do in the Spring. 


Salem. Ohio —Hazel Van Eaton. 











| s T O p Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats | 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 


Non-poisonous to pets, 


SOUTH SUDBURY 


| varieties correctly labeled: 


Ave Maria Minuet 
Com. Koehl 

E. I. Farrington 
Golden Dream 
Hallowe’en 
Mammoth White 


DOG-O-WAY 


REG. INU.S&S. PAT. OFFICE 
Orange Wonder 
Picardy 

Prince of India 
Saraband 


plants and people. | 
Ready-to-use powder. 


Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 


MASS. SEABROOK 


AALS SPECIAL 


or $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
pes large bulbs of the saeeinene 


| 


Mrs. P. W. Sisson | 


| 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


May 1, 1935 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Fall Term Starts August 19—35th 
Year. Full Growing Season in Groton. 
John Parker, 8.B., M. Arch., Dir., 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 








PLANT 
GLADIOLUS NOW 


Fine varieties $1.00 to $5.00 
per hundred 
WILLIAM E. CLARK 
“Sunnymede”’ SHARON, MASS. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





DAFFODILS: Special named varieties, 

blooming size bulbs suitable for naturaliz- 

ing, $10.00 per bu., if ordered before July 

Ist. Catalogue of narcissi and plant speciai- 

es on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, 
a 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties, 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunz- 
man, New Albany, Ind 





DAHLIAS: Surplus from large collection 
of best new and standard varieties. Govern- 
ment inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mixed, labeled, 12 for $2.50. Edith Fletcher, 
Salem, N. H. 





DAHLIAS: Closing out 10,000 clumps and 
divisions, at once, chea . Also business and 
farm due to death. Walker Dahlia Gardens, 
N. Dighton, Mass. 





DAHLIAS: Murphy’s, Masterpiece, Eagl 
Rock, Fantasy, Omar Khayam, Jean Keefe 
$2. 00. Catalog. Four distinctive beoution 
Dahliacrest, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





WATERLILIES, postpaid. Collection: 
Star, blue; Rose Arey, pink; Chromatella, 
yellow — ‘$2.50. Double Rose- Flowering 
Lotus, $2. List free. 8. Y. Caldwell, Kirk- 
wood Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Blue 





CORYDALIS BULBOSA: 40c each, $4 per 
doz. Sempervivum Lown’s No, 60, 25c each, 
$2.50 per doz. Hedera helix minima, 8 in. 

ots, 50c each, $5 per doz. Clarence D. 
~— 60 Randolph Ave., Poughkeepsie, 





MILLION WILT-RESISTANT ASTER 
PLANTS! Best varieties, 100—$1.00; 300 
— $2.00. Special California Giants, 100— 
$1.50. Outside Super Snapdragons, 100— 
$1.00: 300—$2.00. New Fantasy Zinnia, 
100—$1.25. Stamp brings List! Honeybee 
Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 





SIX GOLD MEDAL WINNERS, 25c. Tria! 
packets: Nasturtium Scarlet and Golden 
Gleam, Oosmos Orange Flare, Calendula 
Shaggy and Chrysantha, Tithonia. Choice 
Seeds, Alpines, Bulbs. Gladiacre Gardens, 
Sharon, Mass. 





12 BEAUTIFUL Wrexham-type Delphin- 
ium or 5 everblooming Perennial Verbena, 
postpaid for $1.00. Both for $1.75. Peren- 
nial Gardens, Bellevue, Michigan. 





CHOICE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS: Better 
Seeds, Bulbs. Low prices. Gladiacre Gar- 
dens, Sharon, Mass. 


TOAN’S TIGRIDIAS are priced to encour- 
age larger plantings of these gorgeous flow- 
ers. Mixed, 8, 1; 20, $2; 50, $4; 100, $6. 
Colors, 25% higher. Toan’s Hybridizing 
Gardens, Berea, Ohio. 








BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for tod garden. newing BND. class. a 
let. Houston Orchards, over, Mass 





HELLEBORUS NIGER—+two strong roots. 
$1.00. Tigridia Pavonia Grandiflora, 15 
choice bulbs, $1.00. Prepaid. Henry Breuss, 
Hamburg, N. Y. 





FOR TROPICAL FOLIAGE EFFECT use 

Petasites japonicus giganteus and P. offi- 

cinalis, 3 for $1.25. Also other unusual 
ylants. So. Warren Community, Brimfield, 
ass. 





CACTUS and SUCCULENT JOURNAL: 6 
months trial $1. Write for information re- 
garding new Cactus Book and new Succu- 
lent Book, each having 150 natural color 
illustrations. Abbey San Encino Press, 6162 
North Figueroa, Los Angeles, Calif. 





110 GLADIOLUS BULBS and 200 bulblets 
$1.00. Greene’s Garden, Box 342, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 





